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WOMAN’S LOVE. 


A FAIRY TALE. 


Com®, mountain harp! thou solace sweet 
Of every care, of every woe ; 

Strive the soft echoes to repeat, 
That down those long-loved valleys flow ! 


A tale I bring from Muna’s isle, 

Where still the sprites and fairies reign ; 
Let England’s fair ones deign to smile, 

No other prize we seek to gain! 


The moon-beam falls on Ocean’s wave, 
That scarcely ripples on the sbore ! 
Just foams around tbe deep-worn cave, 
And sparkles ’neath the fisher’s oar. 


The mountains tipt with silver shine, 
Or into deeper shadows fall ; 

And, but where stream and rock combine, 
A solemn silence reigns o’cr all. 


What is that form—so fair, so bright— 
Emerging from the copse-wood shade ? 

Some wanderer from the fields of light, 
For hither comes no timid maid. 


Tis Ella!—Ramsay’s beautcous heir, 
Who thus has ventured all alone, 

To pour the gift, and breathe the prayer, 
Before the fairies’ votive stone ! 


Long has the hapless maiden pined, 
Oppressed by more than mortal woe ; 

And now she comes—the spell to find 
That can a healing balm bestow. 


‘ Spirits of ocean, earth, and air !”” 
In deep, low faltcring voice, she cries, 
** Lo, here I place, with duteous care, 
‘To each th’ appointed sacrifice. 


* Nymph of the wave !—I bring fur thee 
These brightly tinted wreathing shells, 
Which moan as if their parent sea 
Still in each pearly bosom swells ! 


** Pure spirits of the liquid air !~ 
I bring these honey-drops to you, 

Such as in summer evenings fair 
Ye shed in showers of balmy dew. 
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** And thou Titania, Fairy Queen ! 
Accept this glowing wreath of flowers, 
Brighter than ever yet were seen 
To deck fair Mona’s loveliest bowers ! 


* To thee I pour the milky bowl— 
‘These fruits receive from glen and grove ! 
Oh, grant, to soothe thy votary’s soul, 
Spells to regain a wandering love ! 


‘* For never, since that glorious day, 
When he the prize of knighthood. won, 
Saw I, in bower or banquet gay, 
The Lord of Kilda’s noble son. 


** If he from pride or falschood fly, 
This bosom’s early peace restore ! 

If bound by more than human tie, 
Oh, grant the boon I now implore. 


** If mortal toil, or mortal pain, 
Can set the imprisoned hero free— 
Behold, though drained each quivering vein, 
A willing sacrifice in me.” 


She spoke—soft music breathed around, 
From Ocean’s depths—from glen and grove ; 
It sung—* In woman still is found 
Such pure, devoted, faithfal love ? 


‘* Thy Edgar mocked each mystic rite, 

He scorn’d the Seamaid’s powerful sway ;— 
Fer this, at the deep noon of night, 

The gnomes conveyed him far away ! 


** He sleeps ’neath Ocean’s heaving breast, 
Lulled by the murmur of the wave ; 

In deep, unbroken dreamless rest, 
Hid in the Mermaid’s crystal cave. 


** But faithful, pure, devoted love, 
Is to Titania ever dear ; 

No costly sacrifice ean move, 
Like woman’s triumph over fear. 


«¢ Placed on the fairies’ stone, behold 
That richly glowing ruby ring ! 
A t spell it shall unfold, 
0 life and love thy knight to bring 
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“If, at the awful noon of night, 
When storm and tempests round thee roar, 
Thou dar’st to climb the loftiest height, 
Where yon dark rock o’erhangs the shore,— 


** Then cast it ’midst the raging brine, 
Repeating Maghould’s potent prayer ; 

And chaunt that tender vow of thine, 
Which rose above all selfish care !” 


Lowly she knelt, trembling and pale, 
Then rose and clasped the gifted ring ; 

As gliding down the moonlight vale, 
Exulting strains the fairies sing. 


* *T'was night—the sea’s fierce demon rose 
On his wild wings, with furious sweep ; 

Whilst his stern mandate bade unclose 
Each powerful terror of the deep. 


Darkness is round—save where the flash 
kote amy | casts a lurid beam ;— 

Save where the billows angry dash 

’Gainst the rough rock draws forth the gleam. 


And on the cliffs’ most awful height, 
Appears a graceful woman’s form ; 

A spirit from the realms of light 
Sent to appease the raging storm! 
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Between the howlings of the blast, 
- A soft sweet voice is heard to pray ; 
The ring on Ocean’s breast is cast, 
And clearer swells the votive lay. 


Darkness is o’er—the clouds divide— 
moon comes forth in silvery light, 
And spreads, o’er the the still hesving tide. 
A dancing, dazzling sheet of white ! 


And hark !—from Ocean’s depths upborne, 
Is heard a sweetly solemn strain, 

Sad, as when sacred sisters mourn 
Some cherish’d lost one of their train ;—- 


Soft as the music of the sea 

Breathed from the windings of the shel! 
Low as the murmur of the bee, 

Or zephyr’s sigh in woodland dell. 


The mermaids in their chrystal cave 
Their nobly-rescued prize deplore ; 
Who, springing through the parting wave, 
Gains, with one active bound, shore ' 


And Woman’s courage—Woman’s love-- 
Are by a life of bliss repaid ;— 

These can the strongest spells remove, 
And gain each gentle fairy’s aid. 





THE BRIDAL OF ST, OMER. 


A TALE. 


ef ACQUELINE folded up her em- 
broidery, and sighed as she de- 
posited the work in a drawer of an 
antique cabinet which stood in her 
chamber ; for her hitherto obedient 
needle refused to trace those flowers 
which were wont to spring up be- 
neath her creative fingers. She wan- 
dered into the garden, but its plants 
and blossoms no longer delighted her; 
the sickly tints of autumn had sad- 
dened the face of nature, and every 
surrounding object reminded her of 
her own faded hopes, Returning in- 
to the house, she sat down, and listen- 
ed with anxious yet despairing ear 
for some stir or tumult, betokening 
the arrival of news; but no unusual 
sound disturbed the calm of the silent 
~streets, The French soldiers bask- 
ing in the sun in the front of their 
guard-room, now and then broke the 
stillness by snatches of old tunes, a 
fragment of some ancient romance 
chaunted to a national air, or the 
light laugh which occasionally fol- 
lowed a jest uttered in too low a 
tone to be heard beyond their own 


circle. It was evident, from the 
careless gaiety of these men, that al- 
though the king of England was lay- 
ing siege to Boulogne, they had no 
fear of being disturbed in the fort- 
ress so fraudulently wrested by Louis 
XI, the predecessor of the present 
monarch of France, from the house 
of Burgundy. Jacqueline’s melan- 
choly thoughts naturally turned up- 
on the fallen fortunes of that luckless 
family. She herself retained a lively 
recollection of the beautiful orphan 
heiress, the Princess Mary, at the 
period of her deep distress, when, by 
the death of her gallant father, Charles 
the Bold Duke of Burgundy, she was 
left to the mercy of the factious citi- 
zens of Ghent, and exposed to the 
hostility of her most inveterate ene- 
my, the cruel and crafty Louis, 
Jacqueline’s heart burned with indig- 
nation as she reflected upon the dis- 
graceful reverses which the Burgun- 
dians had sustained, from the period 
of their gallant sovereign’s last fatal 
campaign in Germany ; and she mar- 
velled at the supineness displayed by 
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Maximilian, in suffering the territo- 
ries of his wife and her son (to 
whom, upog the decease of Mary, 

had been constituted guardian) to re- 
main in eR mee to the crown of 
France. The maiden gazed upon 
her delicate white hands as they — 
listlessly over the arms of a high- 
backed chair on which she was re- 
clining, and wished that they could 
be endowed with a giant’s strength, 
to burst the fetters imposed by for- 
eign power. She thought upon the 
heroic deeds achieved at Orleans by 
a frame as weak, and she almost fan- 
cied that she could welcome the fate 
of Joan of Arc, to be, like her, the 
deliverer of her country. Suddenly 
the Frencl: guard sprang up from 
their recumbent attitudes, and the 
ponderous mail of the men at arms 
clashed as they rose in haste to sa- 
lute their commanding officer Count 
Bertrand de Montmorenci, the gov- 
ernor of St. Omer. For a moment 


Jacqueiine hoped that he brought in- 
telligence of the approach of the 
English or the Burgundians; that 


Boulogne had fallen, and that the 
town was threatened by a hostile 
force; but this expectation was soon 
dissipated: a few trifling orders, 
given with his usual affectation, suf- 
ficed to display the soldier’s attention 
tohis military duties. In another 
moment she heard the boisterous and 
hearty greetings offered by her father, 
and the interview was inevitable. 
Ushered into the apartment by his 
friendly but unpolished host, Count 
Bertrand, attired in the extreme of 
the last Parisian fashion, advanced 
to pay his respects to the provincial 
rustic whose beauty and whose wealth 
had attracted him despite her coun- 
try breeding. Jacqueline was an in- 
attentive listener to her noble admir- 
er’s florid compliments, and little in- 
terested in the account of the hoods 
and wimples, the long training gowns, 
and flowing head-dresses, worn by the 
gay dames of the French capital, 
since she never desired to exchange 
her national costume for foreign 
vanities ; and was only roused to 
animation when the conversation 
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} aa upon the politics of the 
ay. 
“ The English have forgotten the 
art of war,” cried Montmorenci, “ or 
love to fight only upon their own 
soil, A French herald is now in 
their camp, and when he can strike 
a bargain with these trading island- 
ers our master will be free to pursue 
his conquests in Italy.” 

~“ And where then is Maximilian ?”” 
exclaimed Jacqueline ; “ will he look 
tamely on, and see the only chance 
of recovering his son’s inheritance 
bartered away for a few paltry pieces 
of gold ?” 

“ Know ye not,” returned Mont- 
morenci, “ that the German beast is 
dull and slow of foot? Where was 
the recreant knight when Charles 
VIII. carried away his affianced 
bride, the heiress of Bretagne ? 
Where is he now, when he should 
spur on his English allies to action ? 
Engaged in some pitiful broil at home, 
he keeps aloof, giving Henry of Lan- 
caster an excuse to follow his own 
sordid inclinations, and gather du- 
cats instead of laurels in his wars.” 
Jacqueline, was grieved and angry 
at this disdainful mention of the king 
of the Romans, but felt that the te- 
proach was but too just; she there- 
fore remained silent, listening with 
wounded ear to the remarks of her 
father, who, devoted to France, re- 
joiced over the declining state of the 
Burgundian affairs. 

Arnold von Rothfels, though de- 
scended from a noble family, had 
soiled. his fingers by trade. His love 
of gain had in the first instance over- 
come his pride; but a latent spark 
still existing in his breast, he was 
dazzled by the prospect of uniting 
his daughter in marriage with the 
heir of the illustrious house of Mont- 
morenci. The brilliant expectations 
which Count Bertrand’s offer held 

, effected an entire revolution in 
Arnold’s sentiments. He forgot that 
he was by birth a Fleming ; that he 
owed allegiance to the Duke ef Bur- 
guady; and that he had promised 
the hand of Jacqueline to one of 
Maximilian’s most trusty knights, 
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Maurice Waldenheim, the son of a 
deceased friend. The memory of the 
fair heiress of Von Rothfels was, 
however, more tenacious ; she fond- 
ly recalled those happy days which 
she had spent at the court of Marga- 
ret, the dowager duchess of Burgun- 
dy, where Maurice Waldenheim had 
carried off the prizes at the tourna- 
ments, and laid them at her feet; 
and where she had embroidered a 
fair blue banner as the reward of his 
prowess, which the young soldier 
vowed, during a solemn banquet at 
which Maximilian carved the phea- 
sant in person, should wave in proud 
victory over the French standard, 
now so exultingly floating above the 
towers of St. Omer. It was not in 
the power of the finical and haughty 
Montmorenci to banish these tender 
reminiscences, Jacqueline believed 
that her lover would religiously per- 
form every iota of his promise ; and 
there was little danger that her pat- 
riotic feelings would be subdued by 
the representations of Von Rothfels, 
of the superior advantages to be de- 
rived from living under the French 
dominion, while they were associated 
with the image of Maurice Walden- 
heim. 

Count Bertrand, after he had suf- 
ficently betrayed his contempt for 
both father and daughter, which, 
notwithstanding his pretended defer- 
ence to the latter, was exceedingly 
obvious to Jacqueline’s discriminat- 
ing mind, at length took his leave ; 
and depressed in spirits by the assur- 
ance of a speedy peace between 
France and England, the object of 
this accomplished courtier’s unwel- 
come homage threw a mantle around 
her, and ascending the ramparts, en- 
deavoured, in the charms of the ad- 
jacent scenery, to dissipate those un- 
pleasant sensations which clouded a 
mind until now a stranger to sorrow. 
The sun was still high in the teaveilt 
and the whole landscape was bathed 
in its golden glories; it lit up the 
towers of Dunkirk and of Calais, as 
they rose to the right and left on the 
distant coast; threw an effulgent 
blaze of light upon the vellow sands 


between Dunkirk and Gravelines, 
and cast a strong illumination upon 
the dark walls of that gloomy for- 
tress. The woods of Cassell were 
deeply embrowned with the hues of 
autumn, and a tempestuous night had 
stripped the trees which skirted the 
broad road across the flat country 
leading to the Netherlands so com- 
pletely of their foliage, that every ob- 
ject proceeding from that quarter 
might be discerned at a considerable 
distance. It was the least interest 
ing part of the landscape, yet thither 
Jacqueline continually directed her 
eyes: all was silent and solitary: 
vainly did she seek for the flash of 
the polished lance in the sun, and 
the waving of plumes and pennons: 
the naked branches of the trees alone 
met her view, or showers of dead 
leaves, borne by the breeze, swept 
like small clouds through the empty 
space. Wearied with watching, she 
bent her steps to a home no longer 
sacred to felicity. A painful scene 
awaited the gentle girl. Unaccus- 
tomed to dispute a parent’s will, she 
could only oppose tears and entrea- 
ties to the stern behest of Von Roth- 
fels, when he commanded her to re- 
ceive the Count de Montmorenci as 
her destined husband. She wept and 
prayed unavailing, and her sole hope 
of escaping a union which she ab- 
horred, rested in the speedy fulfill- 
ment of Waldenheim’s oath, Jac- 
queline trusted that a token despatch- 
ed by a wandering minstrel to the 
Burgundian knight had made him 
acquainted with her perilous situa- 
tion ; and soothing her terrors with 
the fond idea that love would dis- 
cover the means of preserving her 
from a fate she dreaded, she sought 
her couch, and obtained a transient 
oblivion from the cafes which op- 
pressed her burthened heart. 

The next day, at the hour in which 
Montmorenci was engaged with the 
troops under his command, Jacque- 
line again repaired to the battle- 
ments, and again turned her expect- 
ant eyes towards the road leading to 
the Netherlands. An occasional tra- 
veller, a herd of cattle, or a peasant 
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conveying the produce of his farm 
to market, were for some time the 
only objects that enlivened the scene. 
Still she continued to gaze; and just 
as the declining sun warned her of 
her long absence from home, her 
parting glance caught the gleam of 
spears in the distance, She paused, 
—looked again,—she was not de- 
ceived; and presently a body of 
archers and men at arms, accompani- 
ed by a squadron of landznechts, 
made their appearance, defiling in 
good order between the trees, Jac- 
queline’s heart beat high. From the 
direction in which these soldiers 
marched, she had little doubt of their 
being Burgundians, led perchance 
by Waldenheim. In another instant 
she became convinced of the truth 
of her surmise ; for, extended by a 
light breeze to its utmost length, the 
blue banner streamed along the mar- 
tial line. Hope,—exultation,—joy, 
—sparkled in her eyes, and thrilled 
through her frame; but a chilling 
damp checked these delightful emo- 
tions, as with a feeling of bitter dis- 
appointment she contemplated the 
small number of warriors who fol- 
lowed Waldenheim’s standard. Yet 
again was despondency banished 
from her sanguine breast, when she 
reflected that it was probably only 
the advanced guard who were now 
approaching the town; and if this 
brave band should dare attack, un- 
supported, a fortress rendered un- 
usually strong both by nature and 
art, still fortune might and would be- 
friend adventurous spirits, or all that 
she had read of desperate enter- 
prises crowned with glorious success 
were false and deceitful legends, 
idle dreams, treacherously framed 
to betray the trusting heast to 
rain, 

The garrison of St. Omer soon 
caught the alarm; and Jacqueline, 
compelled to retire from the walls, 
heard only that a trumpet,—for 
Waldenheim’s arnament did not boast 
a herald,—had arrived before the 
gate of St, Omer, formally demand- 
ing the surrender of the town in the 
name of Maximilian, a requisition 
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which had been received with a 
laugh of deriding scorn. 

The Burgundians pitched their tents 
at a convenient distance from the 
outworks, and made preparations for 
a regular seige All was bustle and 
activity within the town; every 
street was filled with the din of arms; 
squires and lacqueys were seen bur- 
nishing the steel cuirass and the po- 
lished helm; the clink of the ar- 
mourers’ hammers resounded from all 
quarters ; and soldiers hurrying to 
and fro hastened to relieve each 
other on the walls. 

Suffering every alternation of 
bounding hope and the most chilling 
despair, Jacqueline, restless, anxious, 
impatient, now revolving some im- 
practicable scheme of affording assis- 
tance to the besiegers, in the next 
moment sickening at the impossibili- 
ty of becoming an active agent in 
their service, could only still the 
tulmultuous sensations of her throb- 
bing heart by prayer. She flew to 
the neighbouring cathedral, and 
poured forth her whole soul in sup- 
plication before the shrine of the vir- 
gio, listening, at the conclusion of 
every Ave, tor the brazen roar of 
those dreadful engines which she con- 
cluded the enemy would bring to 
bear against the strong bulwarks of 
the fortress. But her vigil was not 
rewarded by the thunder of the deep- 
mouthed gun. Waldenheim then— 
and her heart panted with redoubled 
emotion at the thought—would ven- 
ture to attack the walls armed only 
with the arrow, the battle-axe, and 
the lance; a momentary thrill of 
terror shot accross her mind, but it 
was instantly dissipated ; she could 
not link the idea of defeat with the 
stout Burgundian soldier, and she re- 
joiced at a circumstance which would 
enhance the glory of his victory. De- 
spite of these heroic feelings, Jac- 
queline could net contemplate the 
thought of the ghastly objects which 
she would, in all probability encoun- 
ter in her return home without hor- 
ror ; she feared to meet some mangled 
remnant of mortality borne, writhing 
in convulsive anguish, from the walls, 
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to see blood flowing that she could not 
staunch, and to hear the deep groans 
wrung by torturing agony from a 
soul struggling in the pangs of death. 
Whilst absorbed inthese painful an- 
ticipations a burst of merriment 
greeted her astonished ear; the sol- 
diers who had rushed in the morning 
to man the walls were returning 
leisurely to their quarters unhurt, not 
with the shout of triumph which 
would have followed a successful en- 
gagement, but humming, as usual, 
the lays of the Troubadours. 

Annoyed and confounded by this 
unlooked for result of a day which 
she confidently expected would have 
been marked by some signal event, 
Jacqueline sought her own home. 
Montmorenci stood smiling at the 
portal, his dainty white plume un- 
soiled and not a single fold disarrang- 
ed in the silken mantle which flowed 
gracefully over his stainless and un- 
dinted armour. 

“Tn faith, fair lady,” he exclaim- 
ed, “these awkward Burgundians 
have played us a clumsy joke, doubt- 
less‘the braggart knaves think it a 
fine thing to have detained a cavalier 
of France for the space of six hours 
in harness under a hot sun, but, par- 
die, a warm bath and a little Hunga- 
ry water will repair the damage.” 

“Did not Walden » did not 
the enemy,” returned Jacqueline, 
correcting her hasty speech, “ make 
any attempt to scale tne walls.” 

“No,” cried Montmorenci, nor 
did they adventure within a bow-shot 
of the garrison. By mine honour 
and St. Denis, if the Lombards give 
us not exercise for our good swords, 
they are like to grow rusty in these 
campaigns with the English and their 
timorous allies.” 

“So thought the Mareschal des 
Cordes,” said Jacqueline, rather 
scornfully, “ yet the fall of Dixmude 
taught him another lesson. This is 
but a feint of the besiegers to draw 
you out into the open field, for never 
yet did the Burgundian chivalry quail 
before the arms of France.” 

Hastening up to her chamber Jac- 
queline relieved her full heart by a 
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flood of tears. Though persuading 
herself that the craven conduct dis- 
played by Waldenheim’s soldiers was 
prompted by some deep-laid artifice, 
yet she could not avoid feeling very 
painful misgivings. The force which 
her lover had brought against St, 
Omer was certainly inadequate for 
the capture of so strong a town; 
Maurice would, perchance, imagine 
that he had redeemed his pledge by 
merely appearing before the frown- 
ing ramparts, and had probably no 
intention of endangering either life 
or limb in her service. Nothing dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of the besieg- 
ed during the following day; the 
anxious maiden saw Montmorenci 
armed at all points, preparing to 
make a sortie on the foe, and, from 
an upper window, she watched him 
as he retured in the same gallant ar- 
ray, nota feather broken from the 
plume that waved over his casque, 
his armour without spot or blemish, 
and his mantle still undisordered and 
stainless. Pleading a head-ache Jac- 
queline refused to join the count and 
her father, and thus was spared the 
disgraceful taunts which the haughty 
Frenchman cast upon a knight once 
ranked among the flower of Maxi- 
mitian’s chivalry. 

Two more days elapsed, and, per- 
ceiving that de Montmorenci no long- 
er led his soldiers in person to the 
ramparts, the now desponding Jac- 
queline emerged from her seclusion 
to learn the cause. 

“The Burgundians have retreat- 
ed,” said she, as she saw Count Ber- 
trand lounging idly in her father’s 
hall. 
“ Not so,” replied Montmorenci, 
“they tilt with the air in yonder 
plain, taking especial care to keep 
beyond the reach of our cross-bows; 
come to the walls and you shall see 
the cooks and scullions of St. Omer, 
armed with their spits and basting 
ladles, drive these redoubtable as- 
sailants like a flock of geese before 
them to the entrenchments of their 
camp.” 

“Twill not,’ cried Jacqueline, 
“do the soldiers of Maximilian so 
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much wrong as to witness so base an 
indignity.” 

“ Then,” exclaimed Montmorenci, 
“TI will condescend to lead the at- 
tack again, trusting that the animat- 
ing sight of beauty may inspire the 
degenerate Waldenheim with the 
spirit of a knight.. To stir the lazy 
current of a dastard’s veins, and to 
kindle a blaze of martial ardor in a 
clod of mere dull earth, will be an ex- 
ploit worthy of the loveliest maid 
who ever smiled upon a warrior’s 
suit.” The count then calling for 
his armour, sallied out at the gate as 
Jacqueline ascended the rampart. 

The plain below was enlivened 
with the careering steeds of Walden- 
heim’s men at arms, as, with pepnons 
flying and trumpets sounding, they 
advanced to the walls. The long 
blue banner floated majestically over 
the well-appointed troop, and its fair 
embroideress, as she contemplated 
the martial appearance of her lover’s 
followers, again felt her hopes revive, 
and stood in strong expectation that 
they would on this day wipe off the 
deep stain which sullied their honour: 
but her wishes and her prayers were 
alike fruitless; the Burgundians 
awaited not the shock of de Mont- 
morenci’s battle-axe; he no sooner 
approached them, than, like affright- 
ed deer, away ran the whole of the 
squadron, Waldenheim foremost in 
the disgraceful flight, and the blue 
banner trailing in the dust behind 
him. The heart of the knight’s be- 
trothed beat high with indignation. 
Had she beheld her lover fairly van- 
quished in open fight she would have 
felt respect and admiration for him 
in his defeat; but to see him acta 
coward’s part, retreating thus dis- 
honoured without daring to hazard a 
single blow, she could not endure the 
shame, the ignominy of such a spec- 
tacle. Oh! rather, much rather, 
would she have gazed upon his bleed- 
ing corse borne from the field, se- 
cure in a warrior’s death, from the 
reproach which now must cling to 
his name for ever. Jacqueline’s he- 
roism, and her affection alike, failed 
her in this trial. Had Waldenheim 
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acquitted himself like a soldier, or 
even like a man, the convent or a 
grave would have afforded her an 
asylum from the hated Montmorenci; 
but while she brooded over his fall 
from honour, her resolution was 
shaken ; she could not wound, or, 
perchance, break a doating parent’s 
heart, for the sake of one so worth- 
less, so utterly undeserving love which 
should only be lavished on the brave; 
and, though she would have gladly 
buried herself and her sorrows ina 
monastery, duty forbade the indul- 
gence of her wishes, and, with a de- 
jected air, streaming eyes, and list- 
less steps, she returned to her home, 
listened with mute indifference to the 
addresses of Count Bertrand, and al- 
lowed her father to promise that she 
should meet him at the altar at the 
expiration of six days, without offer- 
ing a dissentient word. 

Nothing was heard of the Burgun- 
dians, and if a faint spark of hope 
was ever re-kindled in Jacqueline’s 
breast, it was now entirely quenched. 
Vainly did returning love suggest an 
excuse for Waldenheim’s conduct, 
or endeavour to point at the means 
by which he might retrieve a reputa- 
tion now sunk below scorn; he had 
refused to meet Count Bertrand, 
singly in the field, and even if at the 
head of a reinforcement he should, 
at some future period, triumph over 
the arms of France, such a victory 
could not efface the indelible stain 
of cowardice, the disgrace branded 
upon him in that fatal retreat before 
the paltry force brought out by Mont- 
morenci to oppose him, Jacqueline 
prepared for her approaching mar- 
riage,—for the sacrifice of every 
chance of happiness,—with a feeling 
of melancholy satisfaction. She knew 
that she was condemned to be the 
slave of a tyrannical and contempt- 
uous husband ; to misery which, un- 
der any other circumstances, would 
have been too bitter for endurance ; 
but now, perfectly reckless of the 
destiny that awaited her, she expc- 
rienced some consolation in the 
thought that the morbid feelings and 
blighted affections of a joyless heart 
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would not destroy the happiness of 
one, who in seeking her reluctant 
hand, only strove to enrich himself. 
Could jewels and splendid apparel 
have reconciled Jacqueline to her 
fate, she must have been perfectly 
content. The taste and the magni- 
ficence of Count Bertrand were lav- 
ishly displayed in the bridal para- 
phernalia, and every citizen of St. 
Omer was employed under his imme- 
diate inspection in executing some 
new and brilliant device. The hour 
of midnight was appointed for the 
celebration of the nuptials, and the 
spirits of the bride sank as.the time 
approached; a thousand tender re- 
collections crowded upon her mind, 
and subdued the stern determination 
which had hitherto supported her. 
As noon advanced she stole away 
from her garden, and, under the 
friendly screen of a tall buttress, cast 
an anxious glance towards the Bur- 
gundian camp. But nothing, savethe 
long grass and the boughs of the 
naked trees, was stirring in that quar- 
ter; the rampart on which she stood 
was deserted; a postern gate left 
negligently open, and the guard dis- 
persed about the town, surveying the 
preparations for the evening festivi- 
ties. Jacqueline felt strongly tempt- 
ed to seize the favourable moment 
for escape, and to fly from a union 
which, despite of all her efforts, she 
regarded with horror. Where, how- 
ever, could she go, and for whom 
should she forfeit the treasure of an 
unstained name? Alas! Walden- 
heim was uuworthy of the sacrifice ; 
he had abandoned her, or, if still lin- 
gering in the vicinity of St. Omer 
was too indifferent even to recon- 
soitre the place, and to take advan- 
tage of the carelessness of the garri- 
son to commuyicate with one so 
ready to listen to his justification, 
and to discredit the evidence of her 
senses against the warm and elo- 
quent pleadings of the man she loved. 
Successfully combating her weak- 
ness, the afflicted Jacqueline quitted 
the dangerous spot and sought for 
protection from her own rebellious 
heart under the paternal roof. Even- 


ing came, and with it the bride-maids 
and tire-women ; the rich and massy 
chain, the satin robe lined with cost- 
ly furs, the broidery of gold-smiths’ 
work, and the sparkling circlet inlaid 
with pearl and precious stones, vain- 
ly courted admiration from their un. 
happy wearer’s averted and tearfui 
eyes; but, rallying her failing ener. 
gies, she prepared to accompany the 
procession to the church, and, nery- 
ing her trembling limbs, advanced 
towards the galtar with an unfalter- 
ing step; but there Jacqueline’s 
courage and fortitude melted away ; 
she feared that she had been too pre- 
cipitate in breaking those vows so 
solemuly pledged to Waldenheim, 
and she would have given worlds to 
have recalled the promise she had 
made to her father. The nave of the 
cathedral was brilliantly illuminated, 
but the vast edifice presented many 
distant aisles and extensive recesses 
involved in deep gloom, and, as her 
eyes wandered restlessly around, she 
almost fancied she could perceive 
the frowning countenance of the man 
she had forsaken in each dark and 
empty space. ”T'was only the vision 
of a distempered imagination, The 
light danced upon waving plumes, 
glittering tunics, and faces beaming 
with joy. Pleasure seemed tc rule 
the hour, and Jacqueline alone, pale, 
sad, and motionless, offered a con- 
trast to the gay throng who crowded 
round the steps of the altar, The 
ceremony was about to commence, 
the officiating priest had opened his 
missal, and the bridegroom, autici- 
pating the moment in which he should 
place the ring on the finger of the 
bride, had stretched out his hand to 
clasp that of his trembling com- 
panion, when a whisper ran through 
the outer circle: a short pause en- 
sued, but the alarm, if such it were, 
subsided ; all was profoundly quiet, 
and the solemnity commenced. In 
another instant, a shout, a din of 
arms, groans, shrieks, and cries of 
terror, were distinctly heard ; but 
ere the bridal party could look around 
them, all other sounds were stifled 
in one wild acclamation. The doors 
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of the church were burst open, and 
the whole of the interior filled with 
Burgundian soldiers : numbers of the 
wedding guests were stretched bleed- 
ing on the ground ; de Montmorenci, 
torn from Jacqueline’s side, would 
have fallen a sacrifice to the fury of 
four assailants, but for the opportune 
appearance of Waldenheim, who, 
springing from a monument over the 
heads of his landznechts, interposed 
his authority, and stayed the work of 
devastation, 

“ Now, Count Bertrand,” he cried ; 
“now shall my trusty sword vindi- 
cate the honour which you have 
dared to stigmatize; we meet on 
equal terms :” and throwing off his 
helmet, his coat of mail, and all other 
defensive armour (the bridegroom 
being arrayed in a vest and surcoat 
of velvet), the two kuights drew their 
gleaming falchions, and encountered 
each other with deadly animosity ;— 
fire flew from their clashing weapons, 
and every stroke seemed the herald 
ofdeath. Jacqueline, speechless and 
clinging to her father’s arm, gazed, 
with intense anxiety, on the sangui- 


nary conflict. Both fought with un- 
tiring and desperate energy; at length 
the arm of the Burgundian appeared 
to relax, but in the next moment, he 
charged again with redoubled fierce- 
ness, and Montmorenci, disarmed and 
beaten to the ground, received the 
boon of life from his generous anta- 
gonist. The terror-stricken bride 
saw not the termination of the com- 
bat; her senses fled ere Waldenheim 
had gained the vantage ground which 
he had so nearly lost, and she was 
only restored to animation by the 
passionate exclamations of her lover, 
and the assurance that Bertrand still 
lived. 

The strenuous exertions of Wal- 
denheim preserved the town from 
pillage. On the following morning, 
after a solemn mass, he offered the 
blue banner at the altar of the cathe- 
dral, and received the hand of Jac- 
queline, who was now convinced that, 
with his slender force, it was only by 
lulling the garrison into security that 
he could have hoped to win the 
strong towers of St. Omer. 





THE SMUGGLERS. 


HAD been a soldier even from 

my childhood—I had been in many 
a battle—upon my breast, upon my 
brow, deep scars were visible, I lost 
alimb, and I bethought me of my 
mountain-home—-the stream—-the 
dark woods—the cottage on the green 
hill side. I returned to that pleasant 
home—I took to my bosom a fair 
young wife—she made me the father 
of a beauteous boy: on her white 
breast she nursed that boy, and she 
fondly cradled him in her arms, I 
forgot that I bad been a man of blood, 
and was happy in my peaceful cot- 
tage, Our neighbours were peasants ; 
their limbs were brawny and muscu- 
lar. Many of them were smugglers ; 
nor did they regard their calling as 
criminal, Their fathers had lived 
and had died in its practice: they re- 
garded the wretched trade of smug- 
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gling as a birthright; and they loved 
it the better for its dangers. In the 
sides of the hills, near to the clear 
streams, they dug themselves huts, 
where, in the darkness of the night, 
amidst the storm, io the wild wind, 
they met to prosecute their lawless 
calling. 

It was winter : snow was upon the 
hill—upon the wood—upon the ice- 
bound river. In every village arose 
smoke from distilleries licensed by 
the law; but no smoke arose from 
the fireless hearth of the wretched 
smuggler; and even had there been 
fuel, there was no food for the sinug- 
gler’s board : a draught of water from 
the half-frozen spring—a cake of oat- 
en bread—such was his children’s 
fare. Yet would the young mother 
raise her eck eyes to heaven ; and, 
ere she broke the bread, would bless 
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it with a mother’s blessing. The arm 
of the law was now stretched forth to 
desolate the smuggler’s huts, From 
the arms of the fond wife, from the 
breast of the pale bride, those miser- 
able, those wild uneducated men, 
were dragged, to become things of 
shame. ith tears did the wife 
water her lone couch—with tears 
did the babe call upon its father’s 
name: he was in prison—ay, in 
prison ; and when those mourners 
assembled at their sad meal, their 
hearts were broken, Yet, the smug- 
glers, those dwellers of the hills, were 
peaceful men; and from their thatched 
roofs I have oft times heard arise the 
sounds of heart-ejaculated prayer. 
Sarah Beaton was a maiden of rare 
loveliness: meekness and purity 
beamed forth from her face of beau- 
ty—from her dark loving eyes: her 
long black hair fell in braided tresses. 
To the eld pair with whom she lived, 
Sarah was somewhat between a child 


and a domestic. They loved her 


much—who would. not have loved 
her, that gentle girl ? and dearly they 


did love her, as they beheld her in 
the light—the loveliness of her young 
charms !—Sarah was the daughter of 
a smuggler: dear to her were those 
law-forgetting people ; and she wept 
in purity and in maiden pity over 
their proscribed and desolated state, 
I had heard that a party of soldiers 
were about to be sent into our quiet 
glen. I felt for those devoted men ; 
for Ihad seen dark unquiet looks 
among them ; and I feared that they 
would rise up in wrath, and that 
blood would be shed. One of the 
peasants—I knew him well—wan- 
dered from house to house, begging 
for alms. He seemed to be lame 
and maimed ; but, under the disguis- 
ing beard, the matted hair, I recog- 
nised the fiery eye, the wide nostril, 
like that of the war-horse—the high 
manly forekead of Alan Grahame. 
He was a youth of much promise : 
gentle to the guiding hand, when in 
kindness it was extended ; but, were 
insult offered to his young blood, his 
bold spirit, like that of the wood-lion, 
would rise up within him. I sawhim 
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wandering, from hut to hut, in secresy 
and in disguise. I spoke mildly to 
him: with a dark look he turned 
away. On the morning the soldiers 
were expected in our glen; there 
was a spirit of mystery stirring 
abroad ; and as I stood in the door 
of my cottage, groupes of men pass- 
ed by. They seemed restless and 
troubled: they spake in low whis- 

ering ; their eyes glared, and they 
looked as though they thirsted for 
blood. They were armed in some- 
thing of warlike fashion ; a rusty 
sword—a broken musket—an oaken 
staff; the weapon mattered not. 
They passed onward, firmly, steadi- 
ly ; bounding, with active strength, 
across the brook—over the hanging 
cliffi—on—on to the dark wood. 
Before the hour of noon sixty men 
were concealed beneath its branches. 
Then came upon the ear strains of 
martial music—the hoarse thunders 
of the drum—the shrill whistle of the 
fife ; and then, over the high hill, was 
seen a file of soldiers, marching with 
the firm step of British veterans. 
their muskets glittering in the sun, 
the scarlet of their dress gleaming up 
richly from the white snow.—They 
have crossed the ford—they are be- 
yond the mill—they are in the dark 
wood ; and now the smugglers, those 
wild despairing men, fiercer than 
beasts of prey, rush from their lurk- 
ing places, to close in the mortal 
struggle with their fellows—with men 
who, like themselves, have homes, 
and loving partners, and children.— 
Now, the firing has ceased—the sol- 
diers are fleeing down the hill—the 
smugglers, with mad glee, are return- 
ing to their huts to clasp their wives 
in their blood-stained arms, From 
their frantic joy, I turned away sad- 
ly and in silence. I went up to the 
dark wood: blood, blood, was al! 
around me: the earth was crimson- 
ed with that life-stream: I heard 
low heart-rending moans ; they were 
uttered by a wounded soldier. ! 
took him to my home—I laid him 
upon my bed—I dressed his wounds 
—and I prayed to the giver of life 
that he might live. 





Kindred Hearts. 


Ere that night fell, I saw Alan pass 
my door, Irons were on his wrists ; 
he was guarded by soldiers ; his 
head had sunk down low on his broad 
chest; he walked feebly, supported 
by a soldier’s arm. Whither had 
his young strength fled! After some 
time, the judge came to the trial of 
his wretched prisoner. He was a 
mild, melancholy man—his forehead 
was pale and calm—his large and 
downcast eyes told that he was oc- 
cupied with inward musings—his 
stooping figure indicated by-gone sor- 
row—it might be sin.—Many wit- 
nesses were examined; but on the 
evidence of Sarah Beaton hung 
Alan’s life. It matters not to my 
story how this happened. She was 
there, that sad maiden—pale, mo- 
tionless as marble. Had it not been 
for the convulsive movements about 
her mouth, she would not have look- 
ed like a thing of life. The counsel 
and the judge questioned her; and 
there was a working in her breast, 
and in her throat, as though she felt 
the death-struggle within her heart; 


but she had to speak the truth before 
her God, and her words were fatal 


to the unhappy man. She spake in 
low broken sounds: once even her 
large lustrous eyes turned towards 
Alan, His head was bent upon his 
folded hands; from his forehead 
started the sweat-drops till they ran 
down his cheeks like rain. Upon 
his face Sarah once looked—the soul 
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of a sorrowing loving woman was in 
her gaze—then she bent low her head, 
and folded her arms upon her breast, 
and left the court with a sad step. 
Alan’s brother was a fierce i 
py lad: his passions were wild as 
the course of the mountain stream ; 
and, as Sarah passed him, his dark 
brow was bent frowningly upon her, 
and his wide chest heaved like a sea, 
and he uttered curses and threats of 
vengeance, She hears him not! 
Sarah Beaton had nothing now to do 
with life. On the following morning 
she went forth—in her beauty she 
went: as in our father’s days went 
the damsel, Rachael, to the well of 
Haran, so went Sarah Beaton to draw 
water from the spring. In summer, 
it was a place of wild loveliness ; 
those clear waters bubbling up from 
the rock in the depth of the lone 
glade, the birch trees bending in their 
leafy fragrance over the cool stream: 
now, the trees were leafless, like 
ghosts of their former selves, and the 
clouds lowered, and the wind blew. 
Sarah moved slowly on in her pale 
sweetness ; her black hair waved in 
the blast: ere she stooped the pitch- 
er into the well, she threw back her 
arms to bind up those long tresses ; 
from the wood came a flash—a sound 
—a bullet—another—and the maiden 
fell back upon the earth, and the 
blood gushed from her breast, and its 
crimson tide mingled with the snow ! 





KINDRED HEARTS. 


Ox! ask not, hope thou not too much 
Of sympathy below ; 
Few are the hearts whence one same touch 
Bids the sweet fountains flow ; 
Few—and by still conflicting powers 
Forbidden here to meet— 
Such ties would make this life of our’s 
Too fair for aught so fleet. 


It may be that thy brother’s eye 
Sees not as thine, which turns 

In such deep reverence to the sky, 

; ae the rich sunset burns ; 

t may be that the breath of spring, 
Born amidst violets lone, 

A rapture o’er thy soul can bring— 
A dream, to his unknown. 


The tune that speaks of other times— 
A sorrowful delight ! 

The melody of distant chimes, 
The sound of waves by night ; 

The wind that, with so many a tone, 
Some chord within can thrill,— 
These may have all thine own, 

To him a mystery still. 


Yet scorn thou not for this, the true 
And stedfast love of years ; 
The kindly, that from childhood grew, 
The faithful to thy tears! 
If there be one that o’er the dead 
Hath in thy grief borne part, 
And watch’d through sickness by thy bed,— 
Call his a kindred heart ! 





May-Day. 


But for those bonds ali perfect made, 
Wherein bright spirits blend, 

Like sister flowers of one sweet shade, 
‘With the same breeze that bend, 


For that full bliss of thought ailied, 
Never to mortals given,— 

Oh ! lay thy lovely dreams aside, 
Or lift them unto heaven. 





THE OLD WARRIOR’S GRAVE.* 


Tov didst fall in the field with thy silver hair, 
And a banner in thy hand ; 

Thou wert laid to rest from thy battles there, 
By a proudly mournful band. 


mae om, on the steed, to the bugle’s blast, 
y long bright years had 3 
And a watior’e be was chee last, 

When the snows had crown’d thy head. 


Many had fallen by thy side, old chief! 
others and friends, perchance ; 
But thou wert yet as the fadeless leaf, 
And light was in thy glance. 


The soldier’s heart at thy step leaped high, 
And thy voice the war-horse knew ; 


And the first to arm when the foe was nigh 


Wert thou, the bold and true! 


Now mayest thou slumber—thy work is done~ 


Thou of the well-worn sword ! 


From the stormy fight in thy fame thou’rt gone, 


But not to the festal board 


The corn-sheaves whisper thy grave around, 


Where fiery blood hath flowed ;— 


Oh! lover of battle and trumpet-sound ' 


Thou hast won thee a still abode! 


A quiet home from the sunbeam’s glare, 


And the wind that wandereth free— 


Thou that didst fall with thy silvery hair, 


For this men toil like thee ! 





MAY-DAY. 


T is May-Day, and I shall be hap- 
py as the season. What although 
some sad and solemn thoughts come 
suddenly across me, the day is not at 
night-fall felt to have been the less 
delightful, because that shadows now 
and then bedimmed it, and moments 
almost mournful, of an unhymning 
hush, took possession of field or for- 
est. I am all alone,—a solitary pe- 
destrian,—and obeying the fine im- 
pulses of a will whose motives are 
changeable as the chameleon’s hues, 
my feet shall bear me glancingly along 
to the merry music of streams,—or 
linger by the silent shores of lochs, 
—or upon the hill-summit pause, I 
the only spectator of a panorama 
painted by Spring, for my sole de- 
light,—or plunge into the old wood’s 
magnifisent exclusion from sky,— 
where, all summer long, day is as 
night,—but not so now, for this is 
the season of buds and blossoms— 
and the cushat’s nest is yet visible on 


the almost leafless boughs, and the 
sunshine streams in upon the ground- 
flowers, that in another month will 
be cold and pale in the forest gloom, 
almost as those that bedeck the dead 
when the vault-door is closed and all 
is silence. 

What! shall I linger here within a 
little mile of the Mansg, wherein 
and among its pleasant bounds my 
infant and boyish life glided, mur- 
muripg away like a stream, that ne- 
ver, till it leaves its native hills, 
knows taint or pollution—and not 
hasten on to the dell, in which, nest- 
like, it is built and guarded by some 
wonderful felicity of situation, equal- 
ly against all the winds?) No—thi- 
ther as yet have I not courage to di- 
rect my footsteps—for that venera- 
ble Man has long been dead—Not 
one of his ancient household now re- 
mains on earth. There the change, 
though it was gradual and unpainful, 
according to the gentlest laws of na- 





* I came upon the tomb of Marshal Schwerin—a plain, quict cenotaph, erected in the middle 
of a wide corn-field, on the very spot where he closed a long, faithful, and glorious career in 
arms. He fell here at eighty years of age, at the head of his own regiment, the standard of it 


‘waving in his hand. His seat was in the 


ermany. 


i leathern saddle—his foot in the iron sti 
gers reined the young war-horse to the last.—Votes and Reflections during ¢ 
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ture, has been entire and complete. 
The old familiar faces I can dream 
of, but never more shall see—and the 
voices that are now heard within 
these walls, what can they ever be to 
me, when I wonld fain listen in the 
silence of my own spirit to the echoes 
of departed years? It is an appal- 
jing trial to approach a place where 
once we have been happier—Oh ! 
happier far than ever we can be on 
this earth again—ay—a worse evil 
doth it seem to my imagination to 
return to Paradise, with a changed 
and saddened heart, than at first to 
be driven from it into the outer world, 
if still permitted to carry thither some- 
thing of that spirit that had glorified 
our celestial prime ! 

But yonder, I see, yet towers the 
Sycamore on the crown of the hill, 
—the first great Tree in the parish 
that used to get green,—for stony as 
seems the hard glebe, constricted by 
its bare and gnarled roots, they draw 
sustenance from afar; and not an- 
other knoll on which the sun so de- 
lights to pour his beams, from morn 
to dewy eve. Weeks before any 
other Sycamore, and as early even as 
the alder or the birch,—the Gory 
or Mount Peasant, for so we 
school-boys called it, unfolded itself 
like a banner. You could then see 
only the low windows of the dwell- 
ing,—for eaves, roof, rigging, and 
chimnies, all disappeared,—and then, 
when you stood beneath, was not the 
sound of the bees like the very sound 
of the sea itself, continuous, unabat- 
ing, all day long unto evening, when, 
as if the tide of life had ebbed, there 
was a perfect silence ? 

Mounr Pieasant! well indeed 
dost thou deserve the name, bestowed 
on thee, perhaps, long ago, not by 
any one of the humble proprietors, 
but by the general voice of praise, 
all visitors being won by thy cheer- 
ful beauty. For from that shaded 
platform, what a sweet vision of 
tields and meadows, knolls, braes, 
and hills, uncertain gleamings of a 
river, the smoke of many houses, 
and glittering, perhaps, in the sun- 
shine, the spire of the House of God! 


To have seen Adam Morrison, the 
elder, sitting with his solemn, his 
austere Sabbath-face, beneath the 
pulpit, with his expressive eyes fixed 
on the preacher, you could not but 
have judged him to be a man of a 
stern character and austere demean- 
our. To have seen him at labor on 
the working-days, you might almost 
have thought him the serf of some 
tyrant-lord, for into all the toils of 
the field he carried the force of a 
mind that would suffer nothing to be 
undone that strength and skill could 
achieve ; but within the humble porch 
of his own house, beside liis own 
board, and his own fireside, he was 
a man to be kindly esteemed by his 
guests, by his own family tenderly 
and reverently beloved. His wife 
was the comeliest matron in the pa- 
rish, a woman of active habits and a 
strong mind, but tempering the natu- 
ral sternness of her husband’s cha- 


racter with that genial and jocund 


cheerfulness, that of all the lesser 
virtues is the most efficient to the 
happiness of a hvusehold. One daugh- 
ter only had they, and I could charm 
my own heart even now, by evoking 
the vanished from oblivion, and im- 
aging her over and over again in the 
light of words; but although all ob- 
jects, animate and inanimate, seem 
always tinged with an air of sadness 
when they are past,—and as at pre- 
sent [ am determined to be cheerful 
—obstinately to resist all access of 
melancholy—an enemy to the pathe- 
tic—and a scorner of shedders of tears 
—iherefore let Mary Morrison rest 
in her grave, and let me paint a plea- 
sant picture of a May-Day afternoon, 
and enjoy it as it was enjoyed of old, 
beneath that-stately Sycamore, with 
the grandisonant name of Tue Gie- 
ry of Mount Peasant. 

There, under that marmuring sha- 
dow, round and round that noble 
stem, there used on May-Day to be 
fitted a somewhat fantastic board, all 
deftly arrayed in home-spun drapery, 
white as the patches of unmelted 
snow on the distant mountain-head ; 
and on various seats,—stumps, stones, 
stools, creepies, forms, chairs, arm- 
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less and with no spine, or high-back- 
ed and elbowed, and the carving- 
work thereof most intricate and alle- 
gorical—took their places, after much 
formal ceremony of scraping and 
bowing, blushing and curtseying, old, 
young, and middle-aged, of high and 
low degree, till in one moment all 
were hushed by the Minister shut- 
ting his eyes, and holding up his 
hand to ask a blessing. And “ well 
worthy of a grace as lang ’s a tether,” 
was the May-Day meal spread be- 
neath the shadow of the Giory or 
Mount Puieasant. But the Minis- 
ter uttéred only a few fervent sen- 
tences—and then we all fell to the 
curds and cream. What smooth, 
pure, bright burnished beauty on 
those horn-spoons! How apt to the 
hand the stalk—to the mouth how 
apt the bowl! Each guest drew 
closer to his breast the deep broth- 
plate of delft, rather more than half 
full of curds, many million times more 
deliciously desirable even than blanc- 
mange, and then filled up to the very 
brim with a blessed outpouring of 
creamy richness, that tenaciously de- 
scended from an enormous jug, the 
peculiar expression of whose physi- 
ognomy, particularly the nose, I will 
carry with me to the grave! The 
dairy at Mount Peasant consisted 
of twenty cows—almost all spring 
calvers, and of the Ayrshire breed— 
so you may guess what cream! The 
spoon could not stand in it—it was 
not so thick as that—for that is too 
thick—but the spoon when placed 
upright in any depth of it, retained 
its perpendicularity for a moment, 
and then, when uncertain towards 
which side to fall, was grasped by the 
hand of delighted and» wondering 
schoolboy, and steered with its first 
fresh and fragrant freight into a 
mouth already open in astonishment. 
Never beneath the sun, moon, and 
stars, were there such oatmeal cakes, 
pease-scones, and barley-bannocks, 
as at Mount Pieasanr. You could 
have eaten away at them with plea- 
sure, even although not hungry—and 
yet it was impossible of them to eat 
too much—Manna that they were !! 
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Seldom—seldom indeed—is butter 
yellow on May-day. But the butter 
of the gudewife of Mount Pleasant— 
such, and so rich was the old lea-pas- 
ture—was coloured like the crocus, 
before the young thrushes had left 
the nest in the honey-suckled corner 
of the gavel-end. Not a single hair 
inachurn! Then what honey and 
what jam! The first, not heather, 
for that is too luscious, especially af- 
ter such cream,—but the pure white 
virgin honey, like dew shaken from 
clover,—and oh! over a layer of such 
butter on such barley-bannocks, was 
such honey, on such a day, m such 
company, and to such palates, too di- 
vine to be described by such a pen 
as that now wielded by such a writer 
as I, in such a Periodical! The 
jam! It was of gooseberries—the 
small black hairy ones—gathered to 
a very minute from the bush, and 
boiled to a very moment in the pan! 
A bannock studded with some dozen 
or two of such grozets, was more 
beautiful than a corresponding ex- 
panse of heaven adorned with as ma- 
ny stars. The question, with the 
gawsy and generous gudewife of 
Mount Pleasant, was not— My 
dear laddie, which will ye hae—hin- 
ny or jam?” but, * Which will ye 
hae first?” The honey, I well re- 
member, was in two huge brown jugs, 
or jars, or crocks; the jam, in half a 
dozen white cans of more moderate 
dimensions, from whose mouths a 
veil of thin transparent paper was 
withdrawn, while, like a steam of rich 
distilled perfumes, rose a fruity fra- 
grance, that blended with the vernal 
balminess of the humming Sycamore. 
There the bees were all at work for 
next May-day, happy as ever bees 
were on Hybla itself; and gone now 
though be the age of gold, happy as 
Arcadians were we, nor wanted our 
festal-day or pipe or song ; for to the 
breath of Harry Wilton, the young 
English boy, the flute gave forth tones 
almost as liquid sweet as those that 
flowed from the lips of Mary Morri- 
son, who alone, of all singers in hut 
or liall that ever drew tears, left no- 
thing for the heart or the imagination 
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to desire in any one of Scotland’s 
ancient melodies. 

Never had Mary Morrison heard 
the old ballad-airs sung, except dur- 
ing the midday hour of rest, in the 
corn or hay-field—and rude singers 
are they all—whether male or female 
voices—although sometimes with a 
touch of natural pathos that finds its 
way to the heart. But as. the night- 
ingale would sing truly its own beau- 
tiful song, although it never were to 
hear any one of its own kind war- 
bling from among the shrub-roots, so 
all untaught but by the nature with- 
in her, and inspired by her own de- 
lightful genius alone, did Mary Mor- 
rison feel all the measures of those 
ancient melodies, and give to them 
all an expression at once simple and 
profound. People that said they did 
not care about music—especially 
Scottish music, it was so monotonous 
and insipid—laid aside their indiffer- 
ent looks before three notes of the 
simplest air had left Mary Morrison’s 
lips, as she sat faintly blushing, less 
in bashfulness than in her own soul’s 
emotion, with her little hands play- 
ing perhaps with flowers, and her 
eyes fixed on the ground, or raised, 
ever and anon, in the dewy light of 
a beautiful enthusiasm, to the skies. 
“Tn all common things,” would most 
people say, “ she is but a very ordi- 
nary girl—but her musical turn is re- 
ally very singular indeed ;”—but her 
happy father and mother knew, that 
in all common things—that is, in all 
the duties of a humble and innocent 
life, their Mary was by nature excel- 
lent, as in the melodies and harmo- 
nies of song—and that while her 
voice in the evening-psalm was as an 
angel’s sweet, so was her spirit al- 
most pure as an angel’s, and nearly 
mexperienced of sin. 

Proud, indeed, were her parents 
on that May-day to look upon her— 
and to listen to her—as their Mary 
sat beside the young English boy— 
admired of all observers—and hap- 
pier than she had ever been in this 
world before, in the charm of their 
blended music, and the unconscious 
affection—sisterly. yet more than sis- 


terly—for brother she had none— 
that towards one so kind and noble 
was yearning at her heart. 

Beautiful were they both; and 
when they sat side by side in their 
music, insensible must that heart have 
been by whom they were not both 
admired and beloved. It was thought 
that they loved one another too, too 
well, for Harry Wilton was the grand- 
son of an English Peer, and Mary 
Morrison a peasant’s child ; but they 
could’ not love too well,—she in her 
tenderness,—he in his passion,—for, 
with them, life and love was a de- 
lightful dream, out of which they 
were never to be awakened,—for, as 
if by some secret sympathy, both 
sickened on the same day,—of the 
same fever,—and died at the same 
hour ;—and not from any dim inten- 
tion of those who buried them, but 
accidentally, and because the burial- 
ground of the Minister and the Elder 
adjoined, were they buried almost in 
the same grave, for not half a yard of 
daisied turf divided them—a curtain 
between the beds on which brother 
and sister slept ! 

In their delirium they both talked 
about each other—Mary Morrison 
and Harry Wilton—yet their words 
were not words of love, only of com- 
mon kindness ; for, although on their 
deathbeds, still they did not talk 
about death, but frequently about 
that May-Day Festival, and other 
pleasant meetings in neighbours’ 
houses, or iu the Manse. Mary some- 
times rose up in bed, and in infagi- 
nation joined her voice to that of the 
flute, that to his lips was to breathe 
no more! and even at the very self- 
same moment—so it wonderfully was 
—did he tell all to be hushed, for 
that Mary Morrison was about to 
sing the Flowers of the Forest. 

Methinks that no deep impressions 
of the past, although haply they may 
sleep for ever, and be as if they had 
ceased to be, are ever utterly oblite- 
rated ; but that they may, one and all, 
reappear at some hour or other, how- 
ever distant, legible as at the very 
moment they were first engraven on 
the memory. Not by the power of 
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meditation are the loug ago vanished 
thoughts or emotions restored to us, 
in which we found delight or disturb- 
ance; but of themselves do they 
seem to arise, not undesired indeed, 
but unbidden, like sea-birds that 
come unexpectedly floating up into 
some inland vale, because, unknown 
to us who wonder at them, the tide is 
flowing and the breezes blow from 
the main. Bright as the living image 
of my own daughter stands now be- 
fore me the ghost—for what else is it 
than the ghost—of Mary Morrison, 
just as she stood before me on one 
particular day,—in one particular 
place, more than twenty years ago! 
It was at the close of one of those 
mid-summer days which melt away 
into twilight, rather than into niglit, 
although the stars are visible, and 
bird and beast asleep. All by her- 
self, as she walked along between the 
braes, was she singing a hymau— 
And must this body die ? 
This mortal frame decay ? 
And must those feeble limbs of mine 
Lie mould’ring in the clay ? 

Not that the child had any thought 
of death, for she was as full of life as 
the star above her was of lustre,— 
tamed though they both were by the 
holy hour. At my bidding she re- 
newed the strain that had ceased as 
we met, and continued to sing it 
while we parted, her voice dying away 
in the distance, like an angel’s from a 
broken dream. Never heard I that 
voice again, for in three little weeks 
it had gone, to be extinguished no 
more, to join the heaveuly choirs at 
the feet of the Redeemer. 

Did both her parents lose all love 
to life when their sole daughter was 
taken away ? and did they die finally 
of broken hearts? No—such is not 
the natural working of the human 
spirit, if kept in repair by pure and 
pious thought. Never were they so 
happy indeed as they had once been 
—nor was their happiness of the 
same kind—but different, oh! differ- 
ent fur in resignation that often wept 
when it did not repine, and in faith 
that now held, siuce their child was 
there, a tenderer commerce with the 
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skies! Siniles were not very long of 
being again seen at Mount Pleasant, 
An orphan cousin of Mary’s—they 
had been as sisters—took her place, 
and filled it tuo, as far as the living 
can ever fill the place of the dead. 
Common cares continued for a while 
to occupy the elder and his wife, for 
there were not a few to whom their 
substance was to be a blessing. Or- 
dinary observers could not have dis- 
cerned any abatement of his activi- 
ties in field or market; but others 
saw that the toil to him was now but 
a duty that had formerly been a de- 
light. When the lease of Mount 
Pleasant was out, the Morrisons re- 
tired to a small house, with a garden, 
a few hundred yards from the kirk. 
Let him be strong as a giant, infirmi- 
ties often come on the hard-working 
man before you can well call him old, 
It was so with Adam Morrison. He 
broke down fast, I have been told, 
in his sixtieth year, and after that 
partook but of one single sacrament. 
Not in tales of fiction alone do those 
who have long loved and well, lay 
themselves down to die in each oth- 
er’sarms. Such happy deaths are 
recorded on humble tombstones ; and 
there is one on which this inseription 
may be read—* Here Lie THE BO- 
pies OF ApaM Morrison AND OF 
Heten Armour ms Spouse, Tues 
DIED ON THE Ist or May 17— 
HERE AUso LIES THE BODY OF THEIE 
paucutTer, Mary Morrison, wae 
piep June 2, 17—.” The _ head- 
stone is a granite slab—as they al- 
most all are in that kirk-yard—and 
the kirk itself is of the same enduring 
material. But touching that grave 
a Marble Monument, white almost 
as the very snow, and in the midst 
of the emblazonry of death, adorned 
with the armorial bearings belonging 
toa family of the high-born, desig- 
nates the spot where rest in peace 
the relics of that loved English boy 
How beautifully emerges you sua- 
stricken Cottage from the rocks, that 
all around it are floating in a blue 
vapoury light! Were I so disposed, 
methinks I could easily write a little 
book entirely about the obscure peo 
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ple that have lived and died about 
that farm, by name Logan Brags! 
Nota house in all the parish—scarce- 
ly excepting Mount Pleasant itself— 
all round and about which my heart 
could in some dreamy hour raise to 
life a greater multitude of dear old 
remembrances, all touching myself, 
than this. The old people we used, 
when we first knew them, to think 
somewhat apt to be surly—for they 
were Seceders—and owing to some 
unavoidable prejudices, which we 
were at no great pains to vanquish, we 
Manse-boys recognised something 
repulsive in that most respectable 
word. Yet, though Beltane was of 
old a Pagan Festival, celebrated with 
grave idolatries round fires a-blaze 
on a thousand hills—old Laurence 
Logan would sweeten his vinegar 
aspect on May-day, would wipe out 
ascore of wrinkles, and calm, as far 
as that might be, the terrors of his 
shaggy eye-brows. A little gentle- 
ness of manner goes a long way with 
such children as we were all then, 
when it is seen naturally and easily 
worn for our sakes, and in sympathy 
with our accustomed glee, by one 
who, in his ordinary deportment, 
may have added the austerity of reli- 
gion to the venerableness of old age. 
Smiles from old Laurence Logan the 
Seceder were like rare sun-glimpses 
in the gloom—and made the hush of 
his house pleasant as a more cheer- 
ful place ; for through the restraint 
laid on reverent youth by a feeling 
akin to fear, the heart ever and anon 
bounded with freedom in the smile 
of the old man’s eyes. Plain was 
his own apparel—a suit of the hod- 
den-grey. His wife, when in full 
dress, did not remind me of a Qua- 
keress, for a Quakeress then I had 
never seen—but I often think now, 
when in company with a sti!l, sensi- 
ble, cheerful, and comely-visaged 
matron of that sect, of her of Logan 
Braes. No waster was she of her 
tears, or her smiles, or her words, or 
her money, or her meal—either 
among those of her own blood, or 
the stranger or the beggar that was 
within her gates, You heard not her 
33 ATHENEUM, VOL. 7, 2d seria. 


foot on the floor—yet never was she 
idle—moving about in doors and 
out, from morning till night, so placid 
and so composed, and always at small 
cost dressed so decently, so becom- 
ingly to one who was not yet old, 
and had not forgotten—why should 
she not remember it—that she was 
esteemed in youth a beauty, and that 
it was not for want of a richer and 
younger lover, that she agreed at last 
to become the wife of the Laird of 
Logan Braes. 

Their family consisted of two sons 
and a niece; and never were two 
brothers more unlike in all things,— 
in mind, body, habits, and disposi- 
tion,—than Laurence and Willie Lo. 
gan,—and I see as in a glass, at this 
very moment, both their images. 
“Wee Wise Willie”—for by that 
name he was known over several pa- 
rishes—was one of those extraordi- 
nary creatures that one may liken to 
a rarest plant, which nature sows 
here and there—sometimes forever 
unregarded—among the common fam- 
ilies of flowers. Early sickness had 
been his lot—continued with scarcely 
any interruption from his cradle to 
school-years—so that not only was 
his stature stinted, but his whole 
frame was delicate in the extreme ; 
and his pale small-featured face, re- 
markable for large, soft, down-look- 
ing, hazel eyes, dark-lashed in their 
lustre, had a sweet feminine charac- 
ter, that corresponded well with his 
voice, his motions, and his indoor 
pursuits—all serene and composed, 
and interfering with the ongoings of 
no other living thing. All sorts of 
scholarship, sueh as the parish school- 
master knew, he managed as if by 
intuition. His slate was quickly cov- 
ered with long calculations, by which 
the most puzzling questions were 
solved; and ere he was nine years 
old, he had made many pretty me- 
chanical contrivances, with wheels 
and pulleys, that showed in what di- 
rection lay the natural bent of his 
genius, Lounents, too, the crea- 
ture seemed to see into with quickest 
eyes, and with quickest ears to catch 
their sounds, se that, at the same 
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tender age, lie might have been call- 
ed a linguist, sitting with his Greek 
and Latin books on a stool beside 
him by the fireside during the long 
winter nights. All the neighbours 
who had any books, cheerfully lent 
them to “ Wee Wise Willie,” and 
the Manse-boys gave him many a 
delightful supply. At the head of 
every class he, of course, was found 
—but no ambition had he to be there 
—and like a bee that works among 
many thousand others on the clover- 
lea, heedless of their murmurs, and 
intent wholly on its own fragrant 
toil, did he go from task to task—al- 
though that was no fitting name for 
the studious creature’s meditations, 
on all he read or wrought—no more 
a task for him to grow in knowledge 
and in thought, than for a lily of the 
field to lift up its head towards the 
sun. That child’s religion was like 
all the other parts of his character— 
as prone to tears as that of other 
children, when they read of the Di- 
vine Friend dying for them on the 
cross; but it was profounder far than 
theirs, when it shed no tears, and 


only made the paleness of his coun- 
“tenance more like that which we 
imagine to be the paleness of a ghost. 
No one ever saw him angry, com- 
plaining, or displeased, for angelical 
indeed was his temper, purified, like 
gold in fire, by disease. He shunned 


not the company of other children, 
but loved all, as by them all he was 
more than beloved. In few of their 
plays could he take an active share— 
but sitting a little way off, still attach- 
ed to the merry brotherhood, though 
in their society he had no part to 
enact, he read his book on the knoll, 
or, happy happy dreamer, sunk away 
among the visions of his own thoughts. 
There was poetry in that child’s 
Spirit, but it was too essentially blend- 
ed with his whole happiness in life, 
often to be embodied in written words. 
A few compositions were found in 
his own small beautiful hand-writing 
after his death—hymns and psalms ! 
Prayers, too, had his heart indited— 
but they were not in measured lan- 
guage—framed in his devout simpli- 
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city, on the model of our Lord's. 
How many hundred times have we 
formed a circle round him in the 
gloaming, all sitting or lying on the 
greensward, before the dews had be- 
gun to descend, listening to his tales 
and stories of holy or heroic men 
and women who had been greatly 

ood and glorious in days of old! 
Not unendeared to his imagination 
were the patriots, who, living and dy- 
ing, loved the liberties of the land— 
Tell—Bruce—or Wallace—he, in 
whose immortal name a_ thousand 
rocks rejoice, while many a wood 
bears it on its summits, as they are 
swinging to the storm. Weak as a 
reed that is shaken by the wind, or 
the stalk of a flower that tremblingly 
sustains its own fresh blossoms be- 
neath the dews that feed their transi- 
tory lustre, was he whose lips were so 
eloquent to read the eulogies of 
mighty men of war riding mailed 
through bloody battles. What mat- 
ters it that this frame of dust be faint, 
frail, fading, and of tiny size,—still 
may it be the tenement of a lordly 
spirit! But high as such warfare was, 
it satisfied not that wonderful child— 
for other warfare there was to read 
of, which was to him a far deeper 
and more divine delight—the warfare 
waged by good men against the le- 
gions of sin, and closed triumphant 
in the eye of God—let this world 
deem as it will—on obscurest death- 
beds, or at the stake, or on the scaf- 
fold, where a profounder even than 
Sabbath silence glorifies the martyr 
far beyond the shout that, from the 
immense multitude, would have torn 
the concave of the heavens ! 

What a contrast to this creature 
was his elder brother! Laurie was 
seventeen years old when first I vis- 
ited Logan Braes, aud was a perfect 
hero in strength and stature. In the 
afternoons, after his work was over 
in the fields or in the barn, he had 
pleasure in getting us Manse-boys to 
accompany him to the Moor-Lochs for 
an hour’s angling or two in the eve- 
ning, when the large trouts came to the 
gravelly shallows, and, as we waded 
mid-leg-deep, would sometimes take 
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the fly among our very feet. Or he 
would go with us into the heart of 
the great wood, to show us where the 
foxes had their earths—the party be- 
ing sometimes so fortunate as to see 
the cubs disporting at the mouth of 
the briery aperture in the strong and 
root-bound soil. Or we followed 
him, so far as he thought it safe for 
us to do so, up the foundations of the 
castle, and in fear and wonder that 
no repetition of the adventurous feat 
ever diminished, saw him take the 
young starling from the crevice be- 
neath the tuft of wall-flowers, What 
was there of the bold and daring that 
Laurie Logan was not, in our belief, 
able to perform? We were all sev- 
eral years younger—boys from nine 
to fifteen—and he had shot up into 
sudden manhood—not only into its 
shape, but its strength—yet still the 
boyish spirit was fresh within him, 
and he never wearied of us in such 
excursions. The minister had a good 
opinion of his principles, knowing 
how he had been brought up, and did 
not discountenance his visits to the 
Manse nor ours to Logan Braes. 
Then what danger could we be in, go 
where we might, with one who had 
more than once shown bow eager he 
was to risk his own life when that of 
another was in jeopardy ? Generous 
and fearless youth ! To thee I owed 
my own life—although seldom is that 
rescue now remembered—(for what 
will not in this turmoiling world be 
forgotten ?) when in the pride of the 
late-acquired art of swimming, | ven- 
tured—with my clothes en too—some 
ten yards into Brother-Loch, to dis- 
entangle my line from the water-li- 
lies. It seemed that a hundred cords 
had got entangled round my legs, and 
my heart quaked too desperately to 
suffer me to shriek——but Laurie Lo- 
gan had his hand on me in a minute, 
and brought me to shore as easily as 
a Newfoundland dog lands a bit of 
floating timber. But that was a mo- 
mentary danger, and Laurie Logan 
ran but small risk, you will say, in 
saving me ; so let me not extol that 
instance of his intrepidity. So fancy 
to vourself, gentle reader, the hideous 


mouth of an eld coal-pit, that had not 
been worked for time immemorial, 
overgrown with thorns, and briers, 
and brackens, but still visible from a 
small mount above it, for some yards 
down its throat—the very throat of 
death and perdition. But can you 
fancy also the childish and supersti- 
tious terror with which ve all regard- 
ed that coal-pit, for it was said to be 
a hundred fathom deep—with water 
at the bottom—so that you had to 
wait for many moments—almost a 
minute—before you heard a stone, 
first beating against its sides, from 
one to the other—plunge at last into 
the pool profound. In that very field, 
too, a murder had been perpetrated, 
and the woman’s corpse flung by her 
sweetheart into that coal-pit. One 
day some unaccountable impulse had 
led a band of ys into that interdicted 
field—which I remember was not 
arable—but said to be a place where 
a hare was always sure to be found 
sitting among the binweeds and this- 
tles. A sort of thrilling horror urged 
us on closer and closer to the mouth 
of the pit—when Willie Logan’s foot 
slipping on the brae, he bounded 
with inexplicable force along—in 
among the thorns, briers, and brack- 
ens, through the whole hanging mat, 
and without a shriek, down—downa— 
down into destruction. We all saw 
it happen—every one of us—and it 
is scarcely too much to say, that we 
were for a while all mad with dis- 
traction. Yet we felt ourselves borne 
back instinctively from the horrible 
grave—and as aid we could give 
none, unless God had granted to our 
prayers an angel’s wings—we listened 
if we could hear any cry—but there 
was none—and we all flew together 
out of the dreadful field, and again 
collecting ourselves together, feared 
to separate on the different roads to 
our homes, “ Oh! can it be that 
our Wee Wise Wiilie has this mo- 
ment died sic a death—and no a sin- 
gle ane amang us a’ greeting for his 
sake ?” said one of us aloud; and 
then indeed did we burst out into rue- 
ful sobbing, and ask one another who 
could carry such tidings to Logan 
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Braes. All at once we heard a clear, 
rich, mellow whistle—as of a black- 
bird—and there with his favourite 
colley, searching for a stray lamb 
among the knolls, was Laurie Logan, 
who hailed us with a laughing voice, 
and then asked us, ** Where is Wee 
Willie ?—hae he flung him Jike an- 
other Joseph into the pit?” The 
consternation of our faces could not 
be misunderstood—whether we told 
him or not what had happened, I do 
not know—but he staggered as if he 
would have fallen down—and then 
ran off with amazing speed—not to- 
wards Logan Braes—but the village. 
We continued in a helpless horror to 
wander about back and forwards 
along the edge of a wood, when we 
beheld a multitude of people rapidly 
advancing, and in a few minutes they 
surrounded the mouth of the pit. It 
was about the very end of the hay- 
harvest, and a great many ropes, that 
had been employed that very day in 
the loading of the hay of the Land- 
lord of the Inn, who was also an ex- 
tensive farmer, were tied together to 
the extent of at least fifiy fathom. 
Hope was quite dead—but her work 
is often done by Despair, For a 
while, great confusion prevailed all 
round the pit-mouth, but with a white 
fixed face and glaring eyes, Laurie 
Logan advanced to the very brink, 
with the rope bound in many firm 
folds around him, and immediately 
behind him stood his grey-headed 
father, unbonnetted, just as he had 
risen from a prayer. ‘ Is’t my ain 
father that’s gaun to help me to gang 
doon to bring up Willie’s body 1—O! 
merciful God, what a judgment is 
this! Father—father—Oh ! lie down 
at some distance awa’ frae the sight 
o’ this place. Robin Alison, and Ga- 
briel Strong, and John Borland, °I 
haud the ropes firm and safe, O, 
father—father—lie down, a bit apart 
from the crowd; and have mercy 
upon him—-O thou great God, have 
mercy upon him !” But the old man 
kept his place ; and the only one that 
now survived to him disappeared 
within the jaws of the same murder- 
ous pit, and was lowered slowly down, 
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nearer and nearer to his little broth- 
er’s corpse. They had spoken to 
him of foul air, of which to breathe is 
death, but he had taken his resolu- 
tion, and not another word had been 
said to shake it. And now for a 
short time, there was no weight at 
the line, except that of its own length, 
It was plain that he had reached the 
bottom of the pit. Silent was all that 
congregation, as if assembled in di- 
vine worship, Again, there was 
weight at the rope, and in a minute 
or two, a voice was heard far down 
the pit that spread a sort of wild hope 
—else why should it have spoken at 
all—and, lo! the child—not like one 
of the dead—clasped in the arms of 
his brother, who was all covered with 
dust and blood. “ Fall all down on 
your knees—in the face o’ heaven, 
and sing praises to God, for my bro- 
ther is yet alive!” And, as if with 
one heart, the congregation sang 
aloud, 


*¢ All people that on earth do dwell, 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice ; 
Him serve with mirth, his praise forth tell, 
Come ye before him and rejoice.” 


But during that Psalm, father, mo- 
ther, and both their sons—the res- 
cuer and the rescued—and their sweet 
cousin too, Annie Raeburn, the or- 
phan, were lying embraced in speech- 
less—almost senseless trances, for 
the agony of such a deliverance was 
more than could well by mortal crea- 
tures be endured. 

The child, himself, was the first to 
tell how his life had been miraculous- 
ly saved. A few shrubs had for ma- 
ny years been growing out of the in- 
side of the pit, almost as far down as 
the light could reach, and among 
them had he been entangled in his 
descent, and held fast. For days, 
and weeks, and months after that de- 
liverance, few persons visited Logan 
Braes, for it was thought that old 
Laurence’s brain had received a 
shock from which it might never re- 
cover ; but the trouble that tried him 
subsided, and the inside of the house 
was again quiet as before, and its hos- 
pitable door open to all the neighbors, 
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Never forgetful of his primal du- 
ties, —but too apt to forget the many 
smaller ones that are wrapped round 
a life of poverty like invisible threads, 
and that cannot be broken violently 
or carelessly, without endangering 
the calm consistency of all its on-go- 
ings, and ultimately causing perhaps 
great losses, errors, and distress, was 
that bold boy. He did not keep evil 
society—but neither did he shun it ; 
and having a pride in feats of strength 
and activity, as was natural to a strip- 
ling whose corporeal faculties could 
not be excelled, he frequented all 
meetings where he was likely to fall 
in with worthy competitors, and in 
such trials of power, by degrees ac- 
quired a character for recklessness, 
and even violence, of which prudent 
men prognosticated evil, and that 
sorely disturbed his parents, who 
were, in their quiet retreat, lovers of 
all peace. With what wonder and 
admiration did all the Manse-boys 
witness and hear reported the feats 
of Laurie Logan! It was he that, in 


pugilistic contest, vanquished Black 


King Carey the Egyptian, who tra- 
velled the country with two wives 
and a waggon of Staffordshire potte- 
ry, and had struck the ‘ Yokel,” as 
he called Laurie, in the midst of all 
the tents on Leddrie Green at the 
great annual Baldernoch fair. Six 
times did the bare and bronzed Egyp- 
tian bite the dust;—nor did Laurie 
Logan always stand against the blows 
of one whose provincial fame was 
high in England, as the head of the 
Rough-and-Ready School. Even 
uow—as in an ugly dream—I see 
the combatants alternately prostrate, 
and returning to the encounter, co- 
vered with mire and blood. All the 
women left the Green, and the old 
men shook their heads at such un- 
christian work; but Laurie Logan 
did not want backers in the shep- 
herds and the ploughmen, to see fair 
play against all the attempts of the 
showmen and the Newcastle horse- 
coupers, who laid their money thick 
on the King; till a right-hander in 
the pit of the stomach, which had 
nearly been the gipsy’s everlasting 
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quietus, gave the victory to Laurie, 
amid acclamations that would have 
fitlier graced a triumph in a better 
cause. But thatday was an evil day 
to all at Logan Braes. A recruiting 
sergeant got Laurie into the tent, 
over which floated the colours of the 
42d Regiment, and in the intoxica- 
tion of victory, whiskey, and the bag- 
pipe, the young champion was as fair- 
y enlisted into his Majesty’s service, 
as ever young girl, without almost 
knowing it, was married at Gretna- 
Green; and as the 42d were undeg 
orders to sail in a week, gold could 
not have bought off such a man, and 
Laurie Logan went on board a trans- 
port. 

Logan Braes was not the same 
place—-indeed, the whole parish 
seemed altered—after Laurie was 
gone, and our visits were thenceforth 
anything but cheerful ones, going by 
turns to inquire for Willie, who seem- 
ed to be pining away—not in any 
deadly disease, but just as if he him- 
self knew, that without ailing much, 
he was not to be a long liver. Yet 
nearly two years passed on, and all 
that time the principle of life had 
seemed like a flickering flame within 
him, that when you think it expiring 
or expired, streams up again with 
surprising brightness, and continues 
to glimmer constantly with a pro- 
tracted light. Every week—nay, 
almost every day, they feared to lose 
him—yet there he still was at morn- 
ing and evening prayers! The se- 
cond spring, after the loss of his 
brother, was remarkably mild, 
and breathing with west winds, that 
came sofiened over many woody 
miles from the sea. He seemed 
stronger, and more cheerful, and ex- 
pressed a wish that the Manse-boys, 
and some others of his companions, 
should come to Logan Braes, and 
once again celebrate May-Day. 
There we all sat at the long table, 
and both parents did their best to 
look cheerful during the feast. In- 
deed, all that had once been harsh 
and forbidding in the old man’s looks 
and manners, was now softened down 
by the perpetual yearnings at his 
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heart towards “ the distant far, and 
absent long,” nor less towards him— 
that peaceful and pious child—whom, 
every hour, he saw, or thought he 
saw, awailing a call from the eternal 
voice. Although sometimes sadness 
fell across us like a shadow, yet the 
hours passed on as May-Day hours 
should do; and what with our many- 
toned talk and laughter, the cooing 
of the pigeons on the roof, and the 
twittering of the swallows beneath 
the eaves, and the lark-songs ringing 
like silver bells over all the heavens, 
it seemed a day that ought to bring 
good tidings—or, the Soldier himself 
returning from the wars to bless the 
eyes of his parents once more, so 
that they might die in peace. “Heaven 
hold us in its keeping, for there’s his 
wraith !” ejaculated Annie Raeburn, 
**It passed before the window, and 
my Laurie, I now know, is with the 
dead !”—Bending his stately head 
beneath the lintel of the door, in the 
dress, and with the bearing of a sol- 
dier, Laurie Logan stepped again 
across his father’s threshold, and, cre 


he well uttered “ God be with you 
all!” Willie was within his arms and 


on his bosom. His father and his 
mother rose not from their chairs, 
but sat still, with faces like ashes. 
But we boys could not resist our joy, 
and shouted his name aloud, —while 
Luath, from his sleep in the corner, 
leapt up on his master breast-high, 
whining his dumb delight, frisked 
reund him as of yore, when impatient 
to snuff the dawn on the hill-side. 
“* Let us go out and play,” said a 
boy’s voice, and, issuing with whoop 
and hollo into the sunshine, we left 
the family within to themselves, nor 
returned till Willie came for us down 
to the Bridge. 

But I must up and off.—Not many 
gentlemen’s houses in the parish— 
that is to say, old family seats,—for 
of modern villas, or boxes, inhabited 
by persons imagining themselves gen- 
tlemen, and for anything I know to 
the contrary, not wholly deceived in 
that belief, there is rather too great 
an abundance. Four family-seats, 
however, there certainly are, of suf- 


ficient antiquity to please a lover of 
the olden time; and of these four, 
the one which I used to love best to 
look at, was—Tue Matns. No need 
to describe it in many words.—A 
Hall on a river side, embosomed in 
woods,—holms and meadows wind- 
ing away in front, with their low 
thick hedge-rows and stately single 
trees,—-on—on—on—as far as the 
eye can reach, a crowd of grove- 
tops—elms chiefly, or beeches—and 
a beautiful boundary of blue moun- 
tains, where the red-deer rove.— 
* Good-day, Sergeant Stewart,— 
farewell Ma’am—farewell,’’—and in 
half-an-hour I am sitting in the moss- 
house at the edge of the outer gar- 
den, and gazing up at the many-win- 
dowed grey walls of the Matns, and 
its high steep-ridged roof, discoloured 
into beauty by the weather-stains of 
centuries, ‘ The taxes on such a 
house,” quod Sergeant Stewart, “are 
of themselves enough to ruin a man 
of moderate fortune,—so the Mains, 
Sir, has been uninhabited for a good 
many years.” But he was speaking 
to one who knew far more about the 
Mains than he could do,—and who 
was not sorry that the Old Place was 
allowed to stand undisturbed by any 
rich upstart, in the venerable silence 
of its own decay. And this is the 
moss-house that I helped to build 
with my own hands,—at least to hang 
the tapestry, and stud the cornice 
with shells! I was the paviour of 
that pebbled floor,—and that bright 
scintillating piece of spar, the centre 
of the circle, came all the way from 
Derbyshire in the knapsack of a geo- 
logist who is now a Professor. It is 
strange the roof has not fallen in tong 
ago,—but what a slight ligature will 
often hold together a heap of ruins 
from tumbling into utter decay ! 
The old moss-house, though some- 
what decrepit, is quite alive,—and if 
these swallows don’t take care, they 
will be stunning themselves against 
my face, jerking out and in, through 
door and window, twenty times 10 
aminute. Yet with all that twitter- 
ing of swallows—and with all that 
frequent crowing of cocks—and all 
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that cawmng of rooks—and cooing of 
doves—and lowing of cattle too along 
the holms—and bleating of lambs 
along the braes—it is nevertheless a 
nsive place ; and here sit I like a 
ermit, world-sick, and to be revived 
only by hearkening in the solitude to 
the voices of other years ! 

What more mournful thought than 
that of a Decayed Family—a high- 
born race gradually worn out, and 
finally ceasing to be! ‘The remote 
ancestors of that house were famous 
men of war—then some no less fa- 
mous statesmen—then poets and his- 
torians—then minds still of fine but 
less energetic mould—and last of all, 
the mystery of madness, breaking 
suddenly forth from spirits, that seem- 
ed to have been especially formed 
for profoundest peace! There were 
three sons and two daughters, unde- 
generate from the ancient stateliness 
of the race—The oldest not yet ap- 
proaching manhood, but erect as the 
young cedar, that seems conscious of 
being destined one day to be the 
tallest tree in the woods, The twin- 
sisters were ladies indeed! Lovely 
as often are the low-born, no maiden 
ever stepped from her native cot- 
tage-door, even in a poet’s dream, 
with such as an air as that with which 
those fair beings walked along their 
saloons andlawns. ‘Their beauty no 
one could ever at all describe—and 
no one ever beheld it for the first 
time, who did not say that it tran- 
scended all that imagination had ever 
been able to picture of something an- 
gelic and divine. As the sisters were, 
so were the brothers—distinguished 
above all their mates conspicuously, 
and beyond all possibility of mistake ; 
so that strangers could single them 
out at once, as the heirs of beauty, 
that according to veritable pictures 
and true traditions, had been an una- 
lienable gift from nature to that fa- 
mily ever since it bore the name. 
For the last three generations, nonce 
of that house had ever reached even 
the meridian of life—and those of 
whom I now speak had from child- 
hood been orphans. Yet how joy- 
ous and free were they one and all, 
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and how often from this cell did even- 
ing hear their holy harmonies, as the 
Five united together with voice, harp, 
and dulcimer, till the stars themsélves 
rejoiced !—One morning, Louisa, 
who loved the dewy dawn, was met 
bewildered in her mind, and perfect- 
ly astray—with no symptom of hav- 
ing been suddenly alarmed or terri- 
fied—-but with an unrecognizing 
smile, and eyes scarcely changed in 
their expression, although they knew 


not—-but rarely—-on whom they 


looked. It was but a few months 
till she died—and Adelaide was 
laughing carelessly on her sister’s 
funeral day—and asked why mourn-. 
ing should be worn at a marriage, 
and a plumed hearse sent to take 
away the bride. Fairest of God’s 
creatures ! can it be that thou art still 
alive? Not with cherubs smiling 
round thy knees—not walking in the 
free realms of earth and heaven with 
thy husband—the noble youth, who 
loved thee from thy childhood when 
himself a child—but olr! that such 
misery can be beneath the sun—shut 
up in some narrow cell perhaps—no 
one knows where—whether in this 
thy native kingdom, or in some for- 
eign land—with those hands mana- 
cled—a demon-light in eyes once 
most angelical—and ringing through 
undistinguishable days and nights 
imaginary shriekings and yellings in 
thy poor distracted brain !—Down 
went the ship with all her crew in 
which Percy sailed—the sabre must 
have been in the hand of a skilful 
swordsman that in one of the Spanish 
battles hewed Sholto down—and the 
gentle Richard—whose soul—while 
he possessed it clearly—was for ever 
among the sacred books, althougl: 
too too long he was as a star vainly 
sought for in a cloudy region, yet did 
for a short time star-like reappear—- 
and on his death-bed, he knew me 
and the other mortal creatures weep- 
ing beside him, and that there was 
One who had died to save sinners ! 
Let me away—let me away from 
this overpowering place—and make 
my escape from such unendurable 
sadness, Is this fit celebration of 
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merry May-Day? and this the spirit 
in which I ought to look over the 
bosom of the earth, all teeming with 
buds and flowers, just as man’s heart 
should be teeming—and why not 
mine—with hopes and joys? Yet 
beautiful as this May-Day is—and 
all the country round, which it so 
tenderly illumines—I came not hi- 
ther, a solitary pilgrim from my dis- 
tant home, to indulge myself in a joy- 
ful happiness. No, hither came I 
purposely to weep—even to weep— 
among the scenes which in blessed 
boyhood I seldom gazed on through 
the glimmer oftears. And therefore 


I have chosen the gayest day of ali 
the year, when all life is rejoicing, 
from the grasshopper among my feet 
to the lark in the cloud. Melancho- 
ly, and not mirth, does he hope to 
find, who, after a life of wandering— 
and maybe not without sorrow— 
comes back to gaze on the banks and 
braes whereon, to his eyes, once 
grew the flowers of Paradise.— 
Flowers of Paradise are ye still—for 
praise be to Heaven—the sense of 
beauty is still strong within me—and 
methinks that my soul could enjoy 
the beauty of such a rich vale as this is 
—even if my heart were broken ! 





THE GRUMBLING TRAVELLER. 


COMFORT is a word peculiar to 
the English; but the English 
are the most uncomfortable beings 
on the face of the globe. They are 
most fastidious critics of enjoy- 
ment, ana have the unenviable art of 
finding something to complain of in 
every place, and at all times, 

I once had the happiness to take 
a journey with one who had this 
faculty quite to perfection. We made 
our arrangements to leave London 
in the Liverpool mail. It was the 
latter end of September, when the 
season had been one of the most 
beautiful I have remembered for 
many years. Before we started, we 
determined to dine at a coffee-house 
in the city: this was something new 
to me, and I rather expected to grati- 
fy my curiosity than enjoy much 
comfort. As we entered the room, 
and took our seats at a vacant box, 
I was just going to express my sur- 
prise at the neatness of the room, 
when my companion burst out in ex- 
clamations against the heat, and 
smell, and confined air ; and asked 
the waiter if he had not a clean table- 
cloth in the house. With the utmost 
civility, and most uncomplaining obse- 
quiousness, the windows were open- 
ed, a clean cloth was spread upon 
the table : but the noise of the street 
was now so intolerable, we could 


not hear ourselves speak. The next 
object of animadversion was the 
spoons, “ What, can’t you trust your 
company with silver spoons ?” 
“They are silver, sir.” “Oh, I 
thought they were pewter.” 

A long bill of fare was produced, 
as long as an apothecary’s bill—* Is 
this all you have ?”” Then my friend’s 
ingenuity was exerted to recollect a 
dozen more dishes ; some of which, 
unfortunately for his sagacity, hap- 
pened to be out of season. After a 
great many bhesitations and counter- 
orders, the dinner was settled ; and 
my appetite was most pleasantly 
fading away by its influences, while 
my companion, who ate quite as 
heartily as myself, was indulging 
himself, at the same time, in every 
possible variety of grumbling—the 
bread was dry—the salt was wet— 
the vinegar was thick—the mustard 
was thin. 

“ Now, waiter, let us have a bottle 
of your execrable port.” Here was 
a fine opportunity of growling: all 
the common-place complaints and 
criticisms of wine, were uttered with 
the volubility, that indicates, they 
have been learned by heart. The 
wine was changed—I could not tell 
the difierence—it was still called 
wretched stuff—but the bottle was 
finished, and my friend would have 
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had a second, had not I declared 
against it, 

At half-past seven we walked to 
Ladlane, and took our seats in the 
mail, after seeing our luggage safely 
stowed. But my fellow-traveller in- 
sisted upon having his portmanteau 
in the coach with him ; and was even 
so polite, as to hope it would not be 
in any body’s way— Oh, by no 
means,” Delay, with these vehicles, 
is out of the question, Off we set 
—not a word spoken by any one. 
Grumbling first broke silence.— 
“ What disagreeable things are these 
mail coaches—there is no room to 
breathe in them.” The window was 
letdown. “Who would have ex- 
pected such sultry hot weather, at 
the latter end of September ?” 

As we slowly ascended Highgate 
Hill (this was before the arch-way 
was made) the air began to grow 
somewhat cooler, and the wind blow- 
ing, or rather breathing, from the 
southwest, came full upon my com- 
panion’s face; who sat, as all know- 
ing travellers do, with his back to 
the horses, This fanned his indig- 
nation into another flame—he was 
sure of catching his death with cold, 
Then followed a long declamation on 
the variable climate of Great Britain. 
“Tt was wonderful how people could 
live in such a fickle atmosphere.” 
“TI have lived in it seventy years,” 
said an old gentleman on the opposite 
side, “and have enjoyed a tolerably 
good share of health.” 

The travelling cap was now sub- 
stituted for the hat, which was sus- 
pended by two strings across the 
roof; and the company seemed dis- 
posed to sleep. The guard of a 
mail coach is a terrible enemy to 
sleep. We were now approaching 
the end of our first stage. The poor 
complainant was wakened by the 
long blast of the horn. More grum- 
bling. — What a bore it is to be an- 
noyed by that booby’s trumpeting.” 
“It would be a much greater incon- 
venience,” said the old gentleman, 
“to wait a quarter of an hour for 
fresh horses.” “ But the fellow need 
not make so much noise.” “ Per- 
34 ATHENEUM, VOL, 7, 2d sertes. 
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haps he thinks otherwise, and it is 
not always easy to teach persons in 
office, to make the most discreet use 
of authority.” 

The next interruption was from 
the coachman—he came to take 
leave of the company. “ What a 
scandalous imposition in this tax up- 
on the passengers.” The fee was 
given quite as liberally by my friend 
as by the rest of us, but he could not 
let slip an opportunity of complain- 
ing—he thought it a great shame 
that it was not put a stop to—they 
had better pay more for their fare, 
and be rid of this nuisance. “ If that 
were done,” said the old gentleman, 
“it would make the matter no bet- 
ter ; passengers would soon undo the 
arrangement by their own liberality; 
and in the end, we should pay the 
proprietors more, and the coachmen 
no less.” 

It was really very impertinent 
thus to rob my friend of the comfort 
of grumbling. “ What is the matter 
now—what is the coach stopping 
for?” “ We are not stopping, we 
are only going over Woburn sands.” 
“ But why don’t they mend the road?” 
—* It is very difficult to make a good 
road over suchasoil.” “Then why 
don’t they turn the road ?”—* Real- 
ly I can’t tell ; but, we shall soon be 
over it, and after all, the inconve- 
nience is much greater to the horses 
than it is to us,” 

At Northampton we stopped to 
breakfast : and there the old gentle- 
man left us. He very politely wish- 
ed us a good morning, and a comfort- 
able journey. My companion was 
quite irritated at the word “ comfort- 
able ;” he thought it looked like a 
sneer. “What a disagreeable old 
fool that is,” said he; “I dare say 
he thinks himself very wise.” “ Per- 
haps,” thought I, “he thinks you 
very foolish”—but I did not say so, 
Breakfast was soon dispatched.—No 
other fault was found, than that the 
eggs were not brought soon enough, 
nor quite boiled enough, that the but- 
ter was very bad, and the bill very 
unreasonable, and the coaghman ve: y 
impatient. 
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Here we took in another passen- 
ger, who joined in concert with my 

ble fellow-traveller. 

At Litchfield we dined. Here was 
no hesitation over a bill of fare, and 
scarcely time to find fault with the 
wine ; but as the post was not quite 
made up, the guard informed us that 
we might sit another quarter of an 
hour. This was very refreshing to 
us all, but to the poor unfortunate, 
who said it was a conspiracy to en- 
trap us into taking another bottl— 
which he protested he would not do 
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—but changed his mind when the 
waiter brought it, at the beck of his 
new friend. 

Thus it seems to be in the jour- 
ney of life. They who have real 
evils and troubles, make it their 
business to smooth and alleviate 
them, and those who have none, as 
if to make the balance even, and 
prevent a spirit of envy in others, 
at their happy lot, do all in their 
power to magnify troubles, and make 
themselves most ingeniously wretch- 
ed. 
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WALKING DRESS. 


A DRESS of gros de Naples, of 
cachounut- brown, ornamented at 
the border with two Mexican flounces, 
bound round with narrow rouleau- 
binding of the the same material as 
the dress ; body made quite plain, and 
sleeves moderately wide, with fluted 
ornaments, standing upwards from the 
wrists, over a very broad bracelet, 
next the hand, of white and gold en- 
amel, A fichu-pelerine, of the same 
material aud colour as the gown, is 
worn with it, and is finished round by 
a full double row of trimming pinked 
at the edges ; the ends of the pelerine 
drawn through a belt that encircles 
the waist ; over this appendage, from 
the throat, falls a colerette of fine In- 
dia muslin, scalloped at the edge, and 
trimmed with narrow lace. A hat of 
pink satin, elegantly trimmed with 
puffings of the same; the puffs edged 
with narrow blond. A rich shawl, of 
courage with a broad amber 

order, is generally thrown over this 
dress. 


AFTERNOON COSTUME. 


A press of very fine jacconet 
muslin, with one broad flounce, em- 
broidered in a rich and splendid pat- 
tern. The body plain, and made ex- 
actly to fit the shape, but encircled 
round the upper part of the bust by 
a broad falling tucker of fine lace or 


of muslin, beautifully embroidered, 
to answer the flounce on the border 
of the skirt. The sleeves are long, 
and confined at the wrists by gold 
jointed bracelets; the different par- 
titions of which are in points, finely 
wrought, and finished in the best pos- 
sible manner. The bair is arranged in 
full clustered curls and bows, among 
which are mingled puffs of pink gauze 
with those of canary-yellow. From 
the puffs depend long lappets, one of 
pink, the other of canary-yellow, each 
terminated by two rich tassels of silk. 
A belt of canary-yellow satin encir- 
cles the waist, and is fastened in 
front with a square gold buckle, The 
ear-rings worn with this dress are of 
wrought gold, and the necklace is 
formed of two rows of large pearls. 

We have seen a dress similar in 
fashion to this for an evening party ; 
but then the dress was of tulle over 
white satin, and the flounce was ot 
blond ; the body of white satin ; the 
sleeves short, and tbe tassels on the 
lappets were formed of pearls. The 
whole style, however, is better adapt- 
ed for receiving afternoon parties at 
home. 


EVENING DRESS. 

A press of light blue satin, with 
two rows of broad bouitlon at the bor- 
der, each headed by a rouleau of sat- 
in: between the bouillons are tufts 
of chenille, en ballons. The body is 
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made slightly full ; the sleeves short, ranged very high, in the new Parisian 
and trimmed round the arm with style, in large long curls, with white 
blond ; a rosette of riband, of the gossamer gauze, to which are some- 
same colour with the dress, is placed times added feathers. Necklace of 
on each shoulder. The hair is ar- sapphires, set a l’ Antique. 





BREATHINGS OF SPRING. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Wuat wak’st thou, Spring —sweet voices in the woods, 
And reed-like echoes, that have long been mute ; 
Thou bringest back, to fill the solitudes, 
The lark’s clear pipe, the cuckoo’s viewless flute, 
Whose tone seems breathing mournfulness or glee, 
Ev’n as our hearts may be. 


And the leaves greet thee, Spring !—the joyous leaves, 
Whose tremblings gladden many a copse and glade, 
Whose each young y a rosy flush receives, 
When thy south-wind hath pierced the whispery shade, 
And happy murmurs, running through the grass, 

ell that thy footsteps pass, 


And the bright waters—they too hear thy call— 

Spring, the Awakener ! thou hast burst their sleep ; 

Amidst the hollows of the rocks their fall 

Makes melody, and in the forests deep, 

Where sudden sparkles and blue gleams betray 
Their windings to the day. 


And flowers—the fairy-peopled world of flowers ! 

Thou from the dust hast set that glory free, 

Colouring the cowslip with the sunny hours, 

And pencilling the wood-anemone ; 

Silent they seem —yet each to thoughtful eye 
Glows with mute poesy. 


But what awak’st thou in the heart, O Spring ? 

‘The human heart with all its dreams and sighs ? 

Thou that giv’st back so many a buried thing, 

Restorer of forgotten harmonies ! 

Fresh songs and scents break forth, where’er thou art— 
What wak’st thou in the heart ? 


Too much, oh! there too much !—We know not well 
Wherefore it should be thus, yet roused by thee, 
What fond strange yearnings, from the soul’s deep cell, 
Gush for the faces we no more shall see ! 
How are we haunted in thy wind’s low tone, 

By voices that are gone ! 


Looks of familiar love, that never more, 

Never on earth, our aching eyes shall meet, 

Past words of welcome to our household door, 

And vanish’d smiles, and sounds of ed feet— 

Spring ! midst the murmurs of thy flowering trees, 
Why, why reviv’st thou these ? 


Vain longings for the Dead !—why come they back 

With thy young birds, and leaves, and living blooms ? 

—dQOh ! is it not, that from thine earthly track, 

Flope to thy world may look beyond the tombs ? 

Yes ! gentle Spring ; no sorrow dims thine air, 
Breathed by our loved onos there ! 
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A LION HUNT. 


FROM “* SCENES AND OCCURRENCES IN CAFFER LAND.” 


R. S. had chased in the direc- 
tion of the mimosas, trenching 
on the ground which our comrades 
were to take. He was getting closer 
to his object, and was about to dis- 
mount a second time, when his eyes 
glanced on the long-wished-for game, 
—an enormous lion! He was walk- 
ing majestically slow,—but when Mr. 
S. gave the tallyhoo to us, he couch- 
ed, and seemed inclined to wait, but 
soon afterwards cantered off to the 
mimosas. 

In a few seconds we were a!l up, 
at least our division.—The first ob- 
ject was to prevent him from climb- 
ing the mountain ; we therefore rode 
through the mimosas, about three 
hundred yards from where he had 
entered, and got between him and 
the heights, Diederik Muller and 
Mr. S. with their servants and led 
horses, then rode round the little 
grove, whilst we were stationed where 
we first entered. The grove was 
hardly five hundred yards in length, 
and twenty in breadth, consequently 
we could by this arrangement com- 
mand the whole of it. 

The other part of our division hav- 
ing rode round the grove, came up 
opposite to us, but at a distance, and 
as we saw them dismount we did the 
same, Our situation was not very 
enviable ; we had but one large gun, 
but Mr. Rennie, who carried it, was 

rfectly collected. We were talk- 
ing to each other rather in a whisper, 
when Mr, Rennie very coolly said, 
“ Listen, the gentleman is grum- 
bling.” — The sound was so very like 
distant thunder, that we doubted it, 
but at the same moment I caught a 
glimpse of the lion walking away not 
a hundred and fifty yards from us, 
and he must have been previously 
still nearer to us than we had calcu- 
lated. I gave the alarm, which was 
echoed to our friends, who in an in- 
stant mounted and rode up to the 
lower end, calling upon us to ad- 


vance. We were moving down to 
gain a position on a litile height, 
when a gun was fired, followed by 
four more. This convinced us our 
other division had joined. 

We thought there would have been 
an end to our sport before it had well 
begun ; but on the contrary, the shots 
were fired not only to prevent him 
leaving the copse, but to prove their 
guns, for a miss fire is frequently of 
consequence. The last shot had 
the effect of turning him, and we had 
now a full view of him returning to 
the centre, whisking his tail about, 
and treading among the smaller bush- 
es as if they had been grass, remind- 
ing us most forcibly of the paintings 
we had seen of this majestic animal. 

The last shot however had con- 
vinced us that our position was not 
safe, for the ball passed very near us, 
We called to inform the party of this, 
and they resolved on another plan of 
attack. They desired us to station 
two Hottentots on a hill above our 
. and we were to join them. 

e crossed again through the bush, 
and it was then determined that we 
were all todismount, and tie our horses 
together, and then to advance on foot. 

This is the usual plan, and it is 
done to secure any person from gal- 
loping off by his horse taking fright 
or otherwise, which would induce 
the lion to pursue, and thus one or 
other might be sacrificed, 

We had hardly begun to tie our 
horses, when the Hottentots stationed 
on the hill, cried out that the lion was 
running off at the lower end, where 
he had attempted to escape before. 
We were on horseback in a second, 
but the lion had got a-head ; we had 
him, however, in full view, as there 
was nothing to intercept it. Off he 
scampered.— The Tambookies who 
had just come ups and mixed among 
us, could scarcely clear themselves 
of our horses ; and their dogs howl- 
ing and barking,—we hallooing,—the 
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lion still in full view, making for a 
small copse, about a mile distant,— 
and the number and variety of the 
antelopes on our left, scouring off in 
different directions, formed one of 
the most animated spectacles the an- 
nals of sporting could produce. 

Diederik and Mr, S. being on very 
spirited horses, were the foremost, 
and we wondered to see them pass 
on in a direction different from the 
copse where we had seen the lion 
take covert. Christian gave us the 
signal to dismount, when we were, 
as well as could be judged, about 
two hundred yards from the copse. 
He desired us to be quick in tying 
the horses, which was done as fast 
as each came up. And now the die 
was cast,—there was no retreating. 
We were on lower ground than the 
lion, with not a bush around us. 
Diederik and Mr S. had now turned 
their horses, for, as we afterwards 
learned, they had been run off with, 
in consequence of their bridles hav- 
ing broken. ‘The plan was to ad- 
vance in a body, leaving our horses 
with the Hottentots, who were to 
keep their backs towards the livn, 
fearing they should become unruly 
at the sight of him. 

All these preparations occupied 
but a few seconds, and they were 
not completed,—--when we heard 
him growl, and imagined he was 
making off again :-—but no,——as 
if toretrieve his character from sus- 
picion of cowardice for former flight, 
he had made up his mind in turn to 
attack us. To the growl succeeded 
aroar, and in the same instant we 
saw him bearing down upon us, his 
eye-balls glistening with rage. We 
were unprepared ; his motion was so 
rapid no one could take aim,—and 
he furiously darted at one of our 
horses, whilst we were at their heads, 
without a possibility of preventing 
it. The poor horse sprung forward, 
and with the force of the action 
wheeled all the horses round with 
him. The lion likewise wheeled, but 
immediately couched at less than ten 
yards from us. Our left flank thus 
became exposed, and on it fortunate- 


ly stood C. Muller and Mr. Rennie. 
What an anxious moment! For a 
few seconds we saw the monster at 
this little distance, resolving as it 
were on whom he should first spring. 
Never did | long so ardently to hear 
the report of a gun. We looked at 
them aiming, and then at the lion. 
It was absolutely necessary to give a 
mortal blow, or the consequences 
might perhaps be fatal to some one 
of the party.—A second seemed a 
minute.—At length Christian fired ; 
the under-jaw of the lion dropped— 
blood gushed from his mouth, and he 
turned round with a view to escape. 
Mr. Rennie then shot him through 
the spine, and he fell. 

At this moment he looked grand 
beyond expression. Turning again 
towards us, he rose upon his fore 
feet, his mouth bleeding, his eyes 
flashing vengeance. He attempted 
to spring at us ; but his hind legs de- 
nied him assistance: he dragged them 
a little space, when Stephanus put a 
final period to his existence by shvot- 
ing him through the brain. He was 
a noble animal, measuring nearly 
twelve feet from the nose to the tip 
of the tail. 

Diederik and Mr. S. at this crisis 
rejoined us, and eagerly inquired if 
ali were safe. They had seen the 
lion bear down upon us, and they 
thought it impossible but that one of 
us must have suffered. The anxiety 
now was to learn whose horse had 
been the victim, and it was soon an- 
nounced that it was a highly valued 
one of poor Diederik’s. ‘he lion’s 
teeth had pierced quite through the 
lower part of the thigh; it was lame, 
and Diederik thinking it irrecovera- 
bly so, determined on shooting it, 
declaring that no schelm beast should 
kill his horse. We all however in- 
terfered, and it was at length arrang- 
ed with two Tambookies, that if 
they would lead him to their kraal, 
they should have a goat for their 
trouble. The Tambookies had some 
beads given them for skinning the 
lion, which they readily accomplish- 
ed with their assagais ; my trophy 
was the under jaw and teeth. 
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THE BORDERER’S LEAP. 


SSELSTONE-HEATH, on the 

northern side of the berders, is 
the entrance to one of those jumbles 
of rocks and mountains which seem 
to have been destined by nature for 
the haunt of such wild and desperate 
characters as held in these districts 
their reiga of blood and terror, be- 
fore the univn of the two kingdoms, 
and for some time after. It was there 
thaf the Raven of Hornscliff, as he 
was called, one of the last of the 
“ border thieves,” terminated his ca- 
reer in a manner well worthy of his 
life. The crime which led to this 
catastrophe, although not unparallel- 
ed in the annals of the period of 
which we write, would seem, to the 
refinement of modern taste,too gross 
for historical detail :—it may suffice, 
therefore, to say, that at the marriage 
of one of his enemies, which was 
celebrated that morning, the Raven 
made his appearance—a guest as un- 
looked-for as unwelcome—with a 
numerous train of followers, massa- 
cred a great part of the company, 
violated the bride before the bride- 
groom’s eyes, and set fire to the 
house. Unexpected succours, how- 
ever, arrived—although not before 
the work of revenge had been but too 
well accomplished; the assailants 
were assailed in their turn, when 
least prepared for defence—the 
bridegroom liberated, whom they had 
intended to carry off as a prisoner— 
and their chief obliged to betake him- 
self to flight, alone and unarmed, 

It was the afternoon when the out- 
law arrived at the borders of the 
heath, and his breath came freer as 
he felt the cool air from his own 
mountains, and saw the declining 
sun, which hung over the cliffs to 
which his fugitive steps were direct- 
ed, pointing as it were to the place 
of their mutual repose. He slacken- 
ed his pace for an instant, to look 
around on the well-known scene; 
his heart dilated with a kind of pride 
as he felt his foot once more on his 


native heath, which it pressed with 
an elasticity hardly diminished by the 
weight of fifty years ; und his eyes 
sparkled with a fierce joy as he saw 
the approaching termination of his 
flight. But he was alone and unarm- 
ed—for his sword had been broken 
off to the hilt; a host of enemies 
were behind, and his place of refuge 
yet distant. He looked back as he 
gained the summit of an eminence ; 
and although, to a less experienced 
traveller, no sound would have been 
heard to break the stillness of the 
hour, and no living form appeared to 
give animation to the desolate heath, 
save that of the wild bird, now and 
then startled by his sudden step 
from its resting-place ; yet, when he 
had bent for a moment his keen eyes 
on the distance, and then turned his 
ear in the same direction, as if to 
catch some note of confirmation, the 
outlaw snuffed up the wind like a 
fox pursued to his covert, and, bend- 
ing his body forward to the moun- 
tains, darted on with renewed veloci- 
ty. He did not rest again till he had 
reached the base of the ridge of 
mountains which forms the termina- 
tion of the heath ; but his exertions, 
during the latter part of the journey, 
although not less steady than before, 
were less violent. Perhaps his long, 
and rapid flight—or, it may be, the 
pressure of approaching age—had 
contributed to stiffen his wearied 
limbs, and to depress his stout heart; 
or, perhaps, it was only some con- 
sideration of policy that induced him 
to reserve his strength for the great- 
er hazard and fatigue of ascending 
the rocks: but so it was, that, to- 
wards the conclusion of the race, al- 
though the foremost of his enemies 
was then distinctly in sight, the pace of 
the outlaw became gradually slower ; 
and at length he threw himself dowa 
by a small stream of water that gush- 
ed out of the cliff, and turned his 
eyes deliberately upon the heath. 
As his pursuer approached nearer and 
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nearér, it could be seen that he was 
a young man of a strong athletic make : 
in his right hand was a sword cover- 
ed with blood, which the mid-day 
sun had baked into a brown crust on 
the blade; and in his left he held a 
costly handkerchief, such as was at 
that time worn on holiday occasions 
by females of wealth or rank. He 
was dressed more like a chambering 
gallant than a rough warrior, who 
seeks the brown heath with the naked 
brand; but the disorder of his ap- 
parel, which was torn and daubed 
with the marks of mortal strife—his 
long hair, hanging in clotted heaps 
on his half-naked shoulders—and his 
wild and ghastly aspect, where fury, 
horror, and despair were written in 
mingled characters—seemed yet fit- 
ter for the lonely heath than the fes- 
tive hall, When he saw his enemy 
fall down by the side of the stream, 
alow but deep cry broke from his 
lips, resembling half the shout of the 
tired forester, when the stag who has 
held him to bay sinks powerless at 
his feet, and half the greedy and 
savage howl of the wolf-dog over the 
quivering carcass of his quarry. The 
Raven of Drumscliff smiled scornful- 
ly as the sound broke on his ear 
through the distance; but when his 
pursuer came within a space when 
farther delay might have been dan- 
gerous, he plunged his head into the 
cool stream, tore open his dress, and 
splashed the invigorating element 
over his bosom; then springing up- 
on his feet, threw back his hair over 
his forehead, shook his limbs, and re- 
turning the premature cry of triumph 
by a shrill yell of defiance, began to 
ascend the sides of the mountain, 
and speedily disappeared among the 
rocks, The bridegroom, with his 
black lips and burning forehead, 
rushed passed the stream without 
wasting even a look on its reviving 
waters, Guided either by a previous 
knowledge of the outlaw’s haunts, or 
by an instinct similar to that which 
leads the bloodhound to his unseen 
prey, he threaded the maze of rocks 
with undeviating accuracy ; till at 
length the sound of his enemy’s feet 
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—the crashing of the branches that 
were laid hold of to assist his as- 
cent—and, finally the rushing of 
stones and fragments of earth, dis- 
lodged by his feet, down the steep 
path, convinced him that he gained 
upon the object of his pursuit, and 
that a few more efforts of his strong 
and youthful limbs would place the 
fell destroyer before his eyes. In 
the mean time the outlaw, avoiding 
the steep breast of the mountain, 
turned short into a rocky pass which 
cuts through the ridge, and which, 
although dry at that time, in winter 
forms the bed of a torrent. Ina 
few minutes more, he found himself 
within sight of a place that, on former 
occasions of as great need, had stood 
him in lieu of friends and fortress ; 
and, with renewed energy, he rushed 
down the steep declivity, which forms 
the east side of the mountain he had 
ascended by the west, and leads di- 
rect to a singularly situated rock, 
even at that time known by the name 
of the Raven’s Tower. On this side, 
the mountain sweeps down for more 
than half way in a tolerable smooth 
declivity—but then stops suddenly 
short, and with frightful abruptness 
descends, in an almost perpendicular 
manner, for the remaining space of 
nearly a hundred and fifty feet. Its 
rugged and projecting points over- 
hang the turbulent river below in a 
manner which precludes the possibi- 
lity of a man’s descending alive; and. 
although a fordable part of the stream 
lies immediately under, the traveller 
is thus obliged to make a circuit of 
some miles befure reaching it. The 
rock we have mentioned, although 
seeming ata little distance to form a 
part of the steep—only projecting in 
a bolder manner than the rest, and 
surmounted by a capitol resembling 
slightly the battlements of a fortress 
—yet, on nearer approach, is dis- 
covered to be, in reality, quite dis- 
tinct and separate from the mass of 
mountain, It raises its gigantic form 
from the bosom of the dark waters 
below at a distance of a good many 
feet from the main land ; but, ia the 
corresponding shape of its landward 
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side, aud the strata of its substance, 
a geologist might infer the traces of 
a more intimate conuexion subsist- 
ing at some remote period, and look 
upon it asa further token of the 
great natural convulsion believed to 
have once visited the elements of our 
globe— 

«* For neither rain, nor hail, nor thunder 

Could wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once had been.” 
The outlaw whose flight we are re- 
lating had good title to bestow his 
name on the Raven’s Tower ; for 
he alone, even of all the desperate 
adventurers who infest that part of 
the country, had strength of limb, 
steadiness of brain, and boldness of 
heart to leap across the chasm which 
separates it from the mountain. This 
feat be had performed on several oc- 
casions of imminent danger, and al- 
ways successfully; for, when once 
he had gained the rock, a natural 
path down the riverward side—al- 
though one filled with danger even to 
him, and only made available by the 
heath, brushwood, and projecting 
stones, which afforded points of pre- 
carious support—led the fearless 
ruffian in safety to the ford below. 
On this occasion, however, there 
was more danger to be apprehended 
iu the leap than on any former one. 
The length of his flight—which had 
lasted from the forenoon till the 
shades of evening were beginning to 
fall—had deprived nis limbs of their 
wonted strength and elasticity ; and, 
perhaps, even the few years of toil, 
intemperance, and crime that had 
elapsed since his last visit to the 
tower, had cast a weight upon his 
head, to which, during the progres- 
sive infliction of the burthen, he had 
been insensible. It. may be, too, 
that the dreadful deeds of the morn- 
ing, so different in their character 
from the usual feats of arms—which, 
however bloody in their conse- 
quences, appeared to these lawless 
men as something honourable and 
praiseworthy—may have sate with 
more than common weight upon his 
mind. But, however this may be, 
it was with an unsteady step he ap- 
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proached the brink of the precipice; 
and when .a wild bird, which had 
built in the cliff, scared from her 
nest by the intrusion, burst away 
with a sudden scream, the bold out- 
law started and grew pale: perhaps 
it was the cry of the devoted biide 
which it brought to his haunted re- 
collection. Controlling his feelings, 
however, he went close to the 
edge of the cliff, and looked down 
for a moment into the abyss. Objecis 
of a similar nature, occurring in the 
scenery of mountainous countries, 
do not usually impress the traveller 
with ideas of unmingled terror :—the 
trees bending across the chasm, and’ 
concealing with their foliage its depth 
and danger—the heath and brush- 
wood clinging to the sides, like natu- 
ral tapestry—and the projecting 
points of the rocks, raising their grey 
heads at intervals through the cur- 
tain, give a romantic variety to the 
picture, and gild our fear with ad- 
miration. But these points of picto- 
rial beauty and relief were here 
wanting: the naked sides of the rock 
were only variegated by the colours 
of the different strata, and by its own 
sharp and bare projections, stretching 
forth from either side like threatening 
knives, to deter or to mangle ; while 
the river, rushing through the com- 
paratively narrow channel below— 
although its voice was scarcely heard 
through the distance—seemed to 
light the dismal passage with its 
white foam. A sound of hasty foot- 
steps behind did not permit the out- 
law to indulge long in contempla- 
tion of this object; and, suddenly 
mustering up his resolution as well 
as he miglit, he stepped backwards a 
few paces, rushed to the edge of the 
cliff, and took the terrible leap. He 
did not, as heretofore, clear the 
chasm at a single effort ; for it was his 
breast that first met the rock—his 
legs and the greater part of his body 
hanging over into the abyss. Ile 
was as brave a man, in the vulgar ac- 
ceptation of the word, as ever faced 
a foe; but, at this moment, the cold 
drops of mortal terror burst over his 
forehead ; he dug his hands into the 
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hard and scanty earth that covered 
the surface of the landing-place, and 
clung convulsively with his feet to a 
slight projection on the side, that 
must have instantaneously given way 
to a less pressure had it not been of 
the hardest granite. It seemed for 
some time as if further effort was im- 
possible—as if his heart’s sole aim 
and desire was to remain fixed forever 
in this frightful position; but, as he 
found his strength gradually giving 
way, his hands relaxing in their grasp, 
and his feet slipping from their hold, 
and the conviction broke on his mind 
that, in a few minutes more, he must 
give himself up to a death the imagi- 
nation shuddered at — desperation 
came to the aid of courage; and, 
staking every thing on the event of a 
single movement—which, if unsuc- 
cessful, must plunge him into the 
guif—he caught with his hands still 
closer to the rock, and pressing his 
feet with all his might against their 
slender hold, succeeded, by a violent 
muscular effort, in heaving himself 
upon the cliff. “ Eternal curses on 
my nerveless limbs*!” cried the bride- 
fom, arriving at the instant; “ the 

aven has reached his tower—and 
who may follow him ?—Turn back,” 
continued he, raising his voice into a 
furious shout, “* ravisher ! murderer ! 
monster !—all things bad but coward! 
—Turn back! and I swear by every 
thing binding on man’s soul, to divide 
in twain my sword with thee; and, 
although thou deservest to die like a 
dog, to fight a fair fight with thee on 
this hill side, without friend or wit- 
ness, save yonder setting sun, and 
Him who made it!” But the Raven 
was deaf even to so courteous an of- 
fer: he lay on his back upon the 
cliff, apparently without sense or mo- 
tion, his legs hanging over the side— 
seeming, like the poet’s personifica- 
tion of Danger, to have thrown him 


** on the ridgy stee 
Of some loose, hanging rock to sleep.”’ 


* Take this, then, to rouse thee!” 
said the bridegroom, tearing up, 
by main force, a fragment of the 
rock, and hurling it across the chasm :. 
35 ATHENEUM, VOL. 7, 2d series. 
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it fell with a heavy sound on the out- 
law’s breast ; and he raised himself 
up, like a chained mastiff, at the pain 
and insult. ‘‘ Who art thou ?” he 
cried, hardly seeming to recollect his 
situation; ** what dost thou seek ?” 
—* What do I seek?—O God !— 
Look here !” replied the bridegroom, 
stretching his arms and his body far 
over the cliff towards the destroyer, 
while his voice was choked with the 
opposite and yet combining emotions 
of grief and rage.—‘* What do I seek ? 
See’st thou this handkerchief? A 
few hours ago it covered the fairest 
and the chastest bosom in broad Scot- 
land: the red blots of murder, and 
the wrinkles of ruffian violence, are 
on it now; and the covering of the 
bosom is reproach. and foulness, and 
dishonour ! What do I seek ? I seek,” 
continued he, speaking through his 
clenched teeth,—‘ I seek to fulfil 
the oath I made to heaven and her— 
to steep this handkerchief, ravisher, 
in thy heart’s blood !””—* Tempt me 
not ¥’ said the outlaw: * hast thou 
not tasted enough of my vengeance 
already? I am slockened on thee. 
Get thee gone ; but cross no more the 
path of one who has neither fear nor 
mercy.”” The avenger paused for a 
moment, and then paced to and fro 
by the edge of the rock, with the 
restless and impatient step of a beast 
of prey along the bars of his cage ; 
but soon his brow grew blacker, and 
his lips met with a firmer resolution, 
** He is spent with fatigue,” he said 
aloud, although communing only 
with himself; ‘‘ he is weary with 
murder, or he would by this time 
have sought the ford. What holds 
me from leaping into his den? I am 
younger than he ; my limbs are more 
supple than his, What care I for the 
craven-lay which threatens death for 
the attempt ?—my vengeance shall 
not be stayed with a song. It shall 
be so: the weight of despair is surely 
not greater than the weight of guilt.” 
And so saying, he stepped backward 
to the proper distance, and began to 
prepare himself for the adventure. 
This he did, in the first place, by 
striking his blade into the ground, 
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clasping his hands, raising up his face 
—— heaven, and repeting oa 
yer for success; but, although 
vioed thus in an attitude of Christian 
devotion, he might have seemed to 
resemble more one of the ancient 
Alani, whose only object of worship, 
as Ammianus Marcellinus informs us, 
was a naked sword stuck in the earth. 
He then drew forth his good steel 
again, and, planting his feet firmly in 
their proper posture, was about to 
spring forward to the perilous under- 
taking. The outlaw, who had appa- 
rently watched his movements, and 
even heard his words, raised himself 
gradually from his reclining posture 
—first on his knees, and then, as his 
enemy’s preparations seemed to be 
nearly completed, upon his feet. 
* Stop !”’ he cried: “ witness that I 
have, at least, not sought this. The 
event be on your own head! I con- 
fess that I am worn out—I am alone 
and unarmed; but the visitor who 
thrusts himself unbidden on me here, 
shall never live to tell what welcome 
he met with at the Raven’s Tower.” 
The reply of the avenger was to wave 
the bloody handkerchief in the air, 
which he then placed in his bosom ; 
and, clearing the intervening space at 
three rapid bounds, he darted from 
the side of the mountain. The des- 
peration that had prompted him to 
the adventure lent an energy to his 
limbs which it was believed only one 
man of that day possessed, and he 
alighted on the brink of the rock; 
yet so barely was the feat performed, 
that, had he not seized hold of the 
eutlaw’s arm, who struck a furious 
blow at him as he touched the ground, 
he could not have preserved his foot- 
ing even for a single moment. They 
were both men of more than ordinary 
strength, and their mutual hate was 
of more than ordinary fierceness ; 
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and, had that meeting taken place 
upon the mountain’s side, or had the 
assailant even gained a firm footing 
upon the rock, it is more than proba- 
ble that the evening’s sun would have 
ae down upon the struggle. But 

ere was no contest of warriors in the 
field—no flashing of the sword—no 
spilling of blood—no cries of triumph 
or of vengeance ! On the one part, 
it was an instinctive, silent clinging to 
the only object of support within reach 
—and, on the other, a desperate but 
hopeless resistance against a power 
which seemed, with supernatural 
force, to be gradually dragging him to 
perdition. They stood thus for some 
moments upon the smooth and sloping 
edge of the precipice, their frames 
convulsed, and their sinews cracking 
with the intensity of the struggle, and 
yet their motion towards the brink 
scarcely perceptible. They looked 
in each other’s faces, and saw in the 
damp and ghastly features the image 
of death. “I warned thee !” at last 
broke, in choked accents, from the 
white lips of the outlaw, as their fate 
became certain, and a glare of rage 
and terror illumined for an instant his 
despair. The bridegroom replied by 
bending down his head, with a last 
effort, and tearing with his teeth from 
his bosom the bloody signal of ven- 
geance, which he held up in the de- 
stroyer’s face. The next moment he 
fell backward into the abyss, still 
clinging with a death-clasp to his ene- 
my, and they commenced their head- 
long descent ; and so firmly did he 
retain his hold, that, although the 
projecting points of the rock mangled 
their bodies out of the form of men, 
yet they arrived, still hand in hand, 
in ove mass of blood at the bottom— 
whence the pollution of human guilt 
and misery was instantaneously swept 
out by the indignant stream. 
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BEGIN by preparing your size as_in two gallons of water, till reduced 


follows. 


ake about one pound to one-half the quantity. When you 


of parchment cuttings, and boil them want to use it for wood, it must be 
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poiling hot, otherwise it will not suffi- 
ciently penetrate into the pores; if 
you find it too meee, add more wa- 
ter to it. If the work is plain, lay the 
size on with a brush smooth, but if 
carved work, lay it stumping; this is 
what we term the. sizeing. 

When the wood is thus prepared 
with size, make another preparation, 
called an infusion of white, in the fol- 
lowing manner: take a quantity of 
size boiling hot—as much as you may 
think will be sufficient for your work ; 
dilute a sufficient quantity of whiting 
in it, and let it infuse some time ; 
when the whole seems well amalga- 
mated, strain it through a cloth, to 
make it finer; you may now witha 
brush give the work seven or eight 
coats, but let each coat be thoroughly 
dry before the second coat is laid on. 
You must give two more coats in 
smoothing the work, for the white 
composition is the nourishment of the 
gold, and serves to preserve it a long 
while, The coats ought to be as equal 
as possible, both in point of size and 
thickness of white. 

When you have given the requi- 
site number of coats, whether in 
stumping, or in smoothing, you must 
let the work dry thoroughly before 
you polish it, The polishing rubber 
is made of a coarse rough cloth, quite 
new, wrapped round a deal stick, cut 
square at one end, and peaked at the 
other, according to the nature of the 
work, which must be rubbed till a 
polish is produced on the composi- 
tion laid on the frame. Wet the 
work from time to time, as you are 
polishing it, with a soft brush dipped 
in waters you will find this a great 
assista but you must take care to 


keep your brush clean, 

Wien the white is well dried, rub 
it with soft brushes, in order to level 
still more all the grains and inequali- 


ties which may remain, Take great 
care not to let any grease come on 
your work, otherwise it will prevent 
the burnish gold size from sticking. 
If any parts of the carved work 
should be filled up, you must have 
an instrament made of iron, to the 
shape, and scrape those parts well 
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that are not correct according to the 
moulding ; all the ornaments you will 
thereby render neater. 

Next dilute some yellow ochre, 
and grind it with size water weaker 
by ove half than your first size, then 
lay one coat over such parts as you 
do not intend to burnish, but leave 
what is called dead gold; when the 
yellow is dry, lay over it another 
composition, called the burnished 
gold size, prepared in the following 
manner. 

Grind a piece of bole armenian 
about the size ofa nut, on a stone, fine, 
by itself; take blood-stone, or red- 
chalk, the size of a horse bean, and 
pulverized black-lead, the size of a 
pea, and grind them both together, 
with one or two drops of tallow grease 
The whole are now to be well mix 
together and incorporated, then put 
into a cup and diluted with the be- 
fore-mentioned size, boiling hot and 
well strained. When well diluted, 
lay the mixture on smooth with a 
brush. The first coat of this compo- 
sition must be laid on thin, but two 
more coats may be laid on so thick 
as scarcely to run off. Each coat 
must be well dried before you give 
another, then take your rubber and 
smooth all the work well over, when 
it will be fit for gilding. 

The process of gilding is perform- 
ed as follows : have a pot very clean, 
with some very clear water in it, and 
a few wet pencils such as painters use, 
of various shapes and sizes; next a 
cushion made of a piece of board, 
covered with calfskin, fixed round 
with nails, stuffed underneath with 
cotton, and surrounded with parch- 
ment, to prevent the gold from blow- 
ing about. Lay the leaves of gold 
on the cushion, and cut them with 
your knife into such shapes as you 
may require; take a brush called a 
tip, which is flat and wide, made of 
sable or camel’s hair; pass it slightly 
across the hair of your head, and then 
lay it on the pieces of leaf gold, and 
it will take them up directly ; apply 
the leaf to the part of the work you 
want to pe having previously wet- 
ted it well with the pencils and wa- 
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ter, otherwise the gold leaf will not 
lay on regularly, and will be apt to 
crack. Should you find any part in 
your work defective, pursue the same 
recess as the above in mending it. 
t the work then dry a day or two 
before you burnish it, which is done 
as follows. 


Take a wolf’s tooth, or a pebble 
called bloodstone, or a haggett, which 
is easily obtained, and rub all those 
parts which you intend to burnish 
with it, till it is polished to your mind. 

If you wish your gold to appear 
more brilliant, you must add a little 
vermilion to your size. 





PREPARATIONS FOR A NEW VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 


4b tee ship Hecla, fitted out by the 
British government for the new 
expedition to Spitsbergen and the 
North Pole, under the command of 
the enterprising Captain Parry, is 
about 400 tons burthen, carrying a 
complement of 64 men, nineteen- 
months’ provisions, 45 chaldrons of 
coal, and water in bulk, or in tanks, 
instead of water-casks, by which 
means a great saving is made in stow- 
age. Preserved beef, pork, veal and 
mutton, are carried out in tin can- 
nisters, beside 3000 pounds’ weight 
of pemmican, a concentrated essence 
of meat dried by a fire of oak and 
elm wood, 6 pounds of the best beef 
being reduced to one pound, the 
contrivance of Mr. Holmes, a sur- 
geon. This quintessence of animal 
food bas the appearance, and nearly 
the flavor, of German sausages, with 
this difference, however, that the ex- 
pense of it is said to be 17s. per 
pound. It is intended to be ee 
the boats after leaving the ship at 
Spitsbergen, as well as the biscuit 
powder, 

A well contrived cooking appara- 
tus is also appropriated to the boats, 
It consists of a round iron vessel tin- 
ned over, about 20 inches in diame- 
ter, enclosing a number of smaller 
cups and metal utensils, which may 
be suspended on the outside, and can 
be heated by a pint of spirits of wine; 
besides perpetual matches, or lamps, 
by which various meals may be 
warmed and prepared. The vessel 
is secured by strong iron knees, both 
fore and aft, It is lined with a coat- 
ing of cork, in layers three inches 
thick, to protect the men against 


cold and damp. _ Iron flues, of a se- 
mi-cylindrical shape, convey heated 
air to all parts from a stove below 
the lower deck, as well as from the 
caboose between decks, subject to 
the regulation of a thermometer.— 
From 60 to 70 dead lights, in va- 
rious parts of the deck, convey light 
not only to all the officers’ and war- 
rant officers’ cabins, but likewise to 
the crew. They are so arranged 
that they may be taken out, and ven- 
tilators screwed in their places to air 
the ship. The boards of the upper 
deck are not laid longitudinally as 
usual, but diagonally, for the sake of 
the greater strength. A patent cap- 
stan, by Philips, in a perpendicular 
position, with three multiplying 
wheels, is placed betwixt the main 
and mizen-masts, beside a horizontal 
one aft of the fore-mast. 

Fur jackets, coats, or rather tu- 
nics, of Esquimaux manufacture, 
trowsers, and fur boots, in great va- 
riety, some lined with seal skins, 
others with wolf, racoon, or bear 
skins; some for wear in the day- 
time, and others to sleep imon the 
ice, with caps attached to them; 
some lined with the skins of the black 
and red footed diver, others with 
those of eider ducks, soft, warm, and 
beautiful; some sewed with sinews 
by Esquimaux ladies, others by Lon- 
don furriers ; snow-shoes (Canadian) 
four feet long, with net-work of cat- 
gut, exceedingly light and appropri- 
ate; eye-preservers of gauze wire, 
shaped like spectacles, but convex, 
and some two inches broad, to go 
round the temples and cheek-bones, 
but leaving the nostrils and mouth 
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uncovered (as the breath, if confin- 
ed, would be soun condensed to ove 
mass of ice)—and other articles cal- 
culated for convenience and warmth, 
—are liberally provided for the ad- 
venturers. Even literature is not 
neglected; for the great cabin is fur- 
nished with a good miscellaneous 
library. 

The ice-boats are provided with 
large wheels of the same circumfer- 
ence as coach wheels at the stern, 
and have a pole projecting four feet 
a-head, to be drawn by rein-deer, or 
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by the crew, when on the ice, and 
the iron keels, ornamented below, 
are so perforated as to admit ropes, 
for their being drawn off either way. 

The ship has two sets of sails, and 
new cloth for another set ; plenty of 
spare masts, spars and yards, and 
furniture of every kind and descrip- 
tion; astronomical and optical in- 
struments, time-pieces, and every 
other accompaniment that either the 
captain or the lords of the admiralty 
deemed useful or desirable. 
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ECONOMICAL MODE OF CUTTING CAU- 
LIFLOWERS. 
JNSTEAD of cutting off the whole 

head of a cauliflower, leave a part 
on, the size of a gouseberry, and all 
the leaves; second, and even third 
heads will be formed, and thus they 
may be eaten for two or three months, 
when, at present, by cutting the head 
completely off, the bed of cauliflow- 
ers are gone in two or three weeks. 
We quote the above from a contem- 
porary, but with all due submission 
to his horticultural knowledge, we 
must say that it stands opposed to our 
own experience. The only plan we 
have found to succeed with cauliflow- 
ers, is to pull them up at once, root 
and branch, and plant others in their 
stead; they do not form separate 
heads like ordinary cabbages, at least 
we have never seen them do so,— 
Horti, Corres. 

ALRASCHID. 

The Caliph Alraschid was accost- 
ed one day by a poor woman, who 
complained that his soldiers had _pil- 
laged her house, and laid waste her 
grounds. The caliph desired her to 
remember the words of the Alcoran, 
that “ When princes go forth to bat- 
tle, the people through whose fields 
they pass must suffer.” ‘ Yes,” said 
the woman, “ but it is also written in 
the same book that the habitations of 
those princes who authorise the in- 


justice, shall be made desolate.” This 
bold and just reply had a powerful 
effect upon the caliph, who ordered 
immediate reparation to be made. 


METHOD OF CUTTING GLASS. 
If a tube or goblet, or other round 
glass body is to be cut, a line is to be 
marked with a gun-flint having a 
sharp angle, an agate, a diamond, or 
a file, exactly on the place where it 
is to be cut. A long thread covered 
with sulphur is then to be passed two 
or three times round the circular line, 
to be set fire to and burnt ; when the 
glass is well heated, some drops of 
cold water are to be thrown upon it, 
when the pieces will separate as ex- 
actly as if cut with scissors. —Journal 
de Connoisances Usuelles. 
EXTRAORDINARY MURDER. 
It is the custom in Russia to place 
a corpse on the night before the bu- 
rial, in the church, where the priest 
accompanied by the chorister is oblig- 
ed to pray. It once happened in a 
village, to the amazement of the 
priest, the corpse suddenly arose, 
came out of the coffin, and marched 
up to him, In vain the priest sprin- 
kled him with holy water, he was 
seized, thrown to the ground, and 
killed. This story was related on the 
following morning by the terrified 
chorister, who had crept into a cor- 
ner and concealed himself. He pos- 
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itively added that after having per- 
pound crime, the d man 

id himself down in the coffin again. 
He was really found so. Nobody 
could conceive how this murder could 
have been committed. At length, 
after a lapse of many years it was dis- 
covered. A robber, who among many 
other crimes confessed this also, had 
slipped in the dark into the church, 
put the corpse aside, and taken his 
place in the coffin. After perpetra- 
ting the crime, he had put every thing 
in order, and then retreated without 
being perceived. The motive of this 
murder was hatred to the priest, oc- 
casioned by an old quarrel. 


MR. GURNEY’S NEW STEAM CARRIAGE. 

A singular sensation was excited a 
few days ago by the sudden appear- 
ance of this most extraordinary in- 
vention, going at great speed through 
the public streets in the vicinity of 
the Regent’s Park, where Mr, Gur- 
ney’s factory is situated. Our in- 
formant describes the machine as, to 
all appearance, a merely temporary 


ove—there being a common carriage 
attached to it behind, in which were 


several persons. The machine it- 
self seemed to be in some respects 
what a break is to an ordinary car- 
riage—having merely a seat in front 
for the person who a; it. This 
latter object seemed to be effected 
with great ease and exactness. The 
machine, with the additional heavy 
carriage and its passengers attached, 
passed down Clarence-market, Os- 
naburg-street, along a portion of the 
New Road, and up the ascent of the 
Albany Road, at the rate of from 
eight to even twelve miles an bour 
—aecording to the pleasure of the 
person guiding it. And what is most 
extraordinary of all, there was no 
noise but from the ordinary motion 
of the wheels, and no appearance 
whatever of either smoke or steam. 
We hope next month to be enabled 
to give a more detailed account of 
this (now that it has proved success- 
ful) most important invention. In 
the mean time, we collect the above 
from an eye-witness. 
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WAVERLEY. 

It is a curious, yet well-authenti- 
eated fact, that the novel of Waver- 
pe first, and perhaps the best, 
of the prose writings of Sir Walter 
Scott—remained for more than ten 
years unpublished. So far back as 
1805, the late talented Mr. John Bal- 
lantyne announced Waverley, as a 
work preparing for publication, but 
the announce excited so little atten- 
tion, that the design was laid aside 
for reasons which every reader will 
guess. In those days of peace and 
innocence, the spirit of literary spe- 
culation had scarcely begun to dawn 
in Scotland; the public taste ran 
chiefly upon poetry; and even if 
gifted men had arisen capable of 
per | in the footsteps of Fielding, 
but with a name and reputation unes- 
tablished, they must have gone to 
London to find a publisher. The 
“‘ magician” himself, with all his pow- 
ers, appears to have been by no means 
over sanguine as to the ultimate suc- 
cess of a tale, which has made mil- 
lions laugh, and as many weep ; and 
in autumn he had very nearly deliv- 
ered a portion of the MS. to a party 
of sportsmen, who visited him in the 
country, and were complaining of a 
perfect famine of wadding. 


BLEACHING STRAW. 
The customary mode of bleaching 
straw for ornamental use, has been to 
stove it in a case with burning brim- 
stone: but there is a readier method, 
if judiciously applied :—Take a solu- 
tion of muriatic acid, and saturate it 
with potash until the effervescence 
subsides. Dip the straw in the solu- 
tion. Again, the oxygenated muriate 
of lime, which may be had at any 
chemist’s shop, dissolved in water, 
will bleach straw without the least 
diminution of its flexibility. 
DUKE DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULT. 
The Duke de la Rochefoucault, the 
great propagator of vaccination in 
France, died lately. His funeral was 
attended by some of the leading 
members of the Chamber of Peers 
and the Chamber of Deputies, and 
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by a number of persons of distinc- 
tion. The stadents of the Chalons 
School, of which the deceased had 
been Inspector-General, assembled 
at the family hotel, and carried the 
body to the church of the Assump- 
tion, where the funeral service was 

rformed. After the service, the 
students wished to resume their bur- 
then, and carry the body as far as 
the barrier of Clichy; upon which 
an officer, who commanded the mili- 
tary escort, interfered, and stated 
that an order had been received to 
prohibit the conveyance of the body 
in any other manner than by the 
hearse. The young men resisted, 
and insisted upon taking the coffin 
on their shoulders, The officer hav- 
ing ordered the men he commanded 
to resort to force, they used their 
bayonets, and several of the students 
were wounded. During the contest, 
the coffin fell to the ground, and was 
rolled in the kennel, where it remain- 
ed for some time. At length it was 
raised again, and placed on the car. 
The procession proceeded on its 


road. Indignation was mingled with 
shame in every heart that such an 
event should add to the grief of the 


funeral ceremony. The Duke de 
Choiseul, in the Chamber of Peers, 
after describing this disgraceful trans- 
action, moved that the Grand Re- 
ferendary be ordered to inquire into 
the subject, and report the result of 
his investigation to the Chamber, 
which was adopted almost unani- 
uously. 


IRON BRIDGE AT PARI®. 
From the inadequate, perhaps we 
should say unscientific, manner in 
which the ends of the chain bridge at 
Paris, were fastened, that structure 
has entirely given way; but as the 
scaffolding on which the rail-way had 
been formed, was standing a little 
below it, and immediately relieved 
the chains of a great portion of their 
load, little damage was done to any 
part of the materials. 


MARKING INK. 
Moisten the linen to be marked 
With one ounce and a-half of pre- 


pared soda, and the same quantity of 
gum arabic dissolved in four ounces 
of water; and when dry, write the 
characters with fifty grains of Junar 
caustic, one drachm of gum arabic, 
and fifty grains of lamp black dis- 
solved in half an ounce of water. 
The above composition will resist 
every effort to remove it. 


THE FALCON MESSENGER. 


The warrior loosed the silken string 
That was around his falcon’s wing. 
** Go forth, till thou that thing shalt see 
More than my life-blood dear to me.” 
| ar = age ot ie od = er 
The white steed nei ird swept on; 
He paused above a tower—and then 

t out his warrior lord again. 
** I saw a lady and a child— 
The infant in its slumber smiled ; 
ie ew enk a ona 

ing w _ 

i woah thao cunts tes 
My own brave bird, well dost thou know 

thou in thy wild flight couldst see, 
More dear than li dear to me.” 


ON THE PREPARATION OF QUILLS. 

To prepare the quills, the opera- 
tor makes use of a boiler, in which 
he puts common water, so as to oc- 
cupy about a fourth of its capacity ; 
he then suspends in it perpendicu- 
larly a certain quantity of quills, with 
the feathered part uppermost, so that 
their lower extremities shall barely 
touch the surface of the water; the 
boiler is then covered with a well- 
fitted lid, the water is made to boil, 
and the quills are kept in this vapor 
bath for some hours. This process 
disengages the oily particles from the 
quills, and renders them soft and 
transparent. The following day, 
after being well scraped with a knife, 
and rubbed with a piece of cloth, 
they are to be exposed to a mode- 
rate heat; and in another day they 
will be perfectly hard and transpa- 
rent, without having the inconve- 
nience of being liable to split with 
too much facility. 


METHOD OF OBTAINING FLOWERS OF 
DIFFERENT COLOURS ON THE SAME 
STEM, 

Split a small twig of elder bush 
lengthways, and having scraped out 
the pith, fill each of the apartments 
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with seeds of flowers of different 
sorts, but which blossom about the 
same time: surround them with 
maould, and then tying together the 
two bits of wood, plant the whole in 
a pot filled with earth, properly pre- 
pared. The stems of the different 
flowers will thus be so incorporated 
as to exhibit to the eye only one 
stem, throwing out branches covered 
with flowers analogous to the seed 
which produced them. 


PROCESS FOR MAKING WAFERS WITH 
FISH GLUE OR ISINGLASS. 

Thin leaves, which serve for mak- 
ing wafers for sealing letters, are 
formed by pouring fish-glue on a 
well-polished tile, or on a glass plate 
surrounded with a border, and rub- 
bed over with ox-gall, or any other 
substance fit to prevent the adher- 
ence of the glue to the glass. The 
glue is made of that consistence as 
not to require more than twelve or 
fifteen hours in drying, and the glass 
plates are placed on a very level ta- 
ble, in order that the leaves may 
have an equal thickness throughout. 
Twelve hours after the glue is run 
out, the leaves are cut along the 
border, to separate them, and they 
are then left to dry entirely ; after 
which they become totally detached 
from the glass; these leaves of thin 
glue are then cut into sealing-wafers, 
of different diameters, by means of a 
punch, or cutter. The glue may be 
coloured by adding to it colours in 
powder, infusions of coloured woods, 
&c. or by mixing with it sulphates 
of iron or of copper, &c. To 
render the wafers agreeable to the 
taste, the juice of fruits, sugar, and 
aromatics, are added to the glue. 

The wafers made in this manner 


have the advantage of sealing letters 
much more securely than common 
wafers, and of being unalterable, and 
agrecable to the eye. 


COMPRESSION OF WATER. 
The following are the results ob- 
tained by Mr. Parkins, from experi- 
ments on the progressive compres- 
sion of water, with high degrees of 
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force, and communicated to the Roy- 
al Society. The column of water is 
190 inches in height, and the pres- 
sure of one atmosphere is, of course, 
estimated at fourteen pounds. 
Atmospheres. Compression in Inches. 
10 0.189 
20 - 0.372 
30 - 0.543 
40 - 0.691 
50 - 0.812 
60 - 0.956 
70 - 1.056 
80 - 1.087 
90 - 1,288 
100 - 1,422 
150 - 1.914 
200 - 2.440 


300 3.339 
400 4,193 
500 5.987 
600 5.907 
700 6.715 
800 7.402 
900 8.243 
1000 9-002 
2000 15.833 


DRESS OF THE WOMEN IN THE PRO- 
VINCES OF HOLLAND. 

In the country round about Am- 
sterdam, the favourite head-dress is 
a bandeau, of silver gilt, encircling 
the forehead, with large plates of 
silver, or silver gilt, at each side of 
the head over the ear. Those who 
cannot afford to decorate themselves 
with this precious metal are content- 
ed with imitations of copper or tin; 
yet so much are silver ornaments 
coveted, that they are frequently 
found on females in very humble 
stations of life, purchased with their 
savings, or handed down from gene- 
ration to generation. The effect of 
this head-dress is very much like that 
of a cuirassier’s helmet, except that 
the Dutch beauty is very anxious to 
display a great number of little dis- 
tinct curls over the forehead, which 
are there secured by the bandeau. 
Their petticoats are short, and when 
white, rival the lily ; the body is red, 
or some other striking colour; and 
a lace muslin tucker is modestly 
drawn over the neck. 





